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EDITORIALS 


Power Power is the watchword of the modern world. An extra horsepower 

per hundredweight makes an automobile motor outstanding. De- 
pendable power on the drawbar sells a tractor. Surplus power designed into 
a jet engine on the drawing board today may decide the fate of nations to- 
morrow. Strong men are awed at the thought of the destructive power encased 
in an innocent-looking atomic bomb. Scientists shudder, knowing that man 
at last has the power to destroy himself. 

Through his inventive genius, hard work, perseverance, and sacrifice, man 
has achieved startling power. Sometimes he has used it for the good of his 
fellow men. Sometimes he has used it to regiment their work, their production, 
their very thoughts and lives. Yet man’s power is not supreme. He can put 
a curb on some of the most destructive diseases, yet men still sicken. He has 
harnessed the power of radium; he has produced a variety of lifesaving rays, 
but it is still appointed unto men once to die. For man has not been able to 
get to the root of all sickness, disease, and death. He has gained no power 
over his own sinful heart. With all of his new-found strength he cannot ward 
off sin. With all his speed he is eventually overtaken by death. All the atomic 
power in his puny world cannot open the doors of heaven nor slam the gates 
of hell. Faced with sin and death and eternity, mankind is powerless. 

“But ye shall receive power,” says Jesus, “after the Holy Ghost has come 
upon you!” Power to be My witnesses. Power to speak My Word with bold- 
ness. Power to supply it for contrition and repentance to the heart of the 
hardened sinner. Power so delicately controlled as not to break the bruised 
reed nor quench the smoking flax. Power to release trapped souls from the 
very gates of hell. Power by a gentle word to open the door to heaven and 
lead the sinner into eternal life. For My Word is the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth, and that power is yours to use for Me! 

* * * 
Lord Jesus Christ, who didst promise Thy disciples power through the Holy 


Ghost in Thy Word, grant unto each of us diligence in the study of the Bible 
for the strengthening of our faith, wisdom in teaching it, faithfulness in apply- 
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ing it to ourselves and to our fellow men, so that by the strength which it 

gives we may draw many souls from the destructive power of sin and death 

and hell into eternal life with Thee. We ask it for Thine own sake. Amen. 
A. K. 


College Mortality Why do many students drop out of college before 


graduation? That question is presently receiving 
the attention of educators. Recent studies reveal an alarming mortality rate 
of students in our American colleges. Archibald MacIntosh in his recent 
book Behind the Academic Curtain, published by Harper's, states that in 
655 liberal arts colleges fifty per cent of the students who entered as freshmen 
dropped out before their time of graduation. The mortality rate was found 
to be in direct relationship to the size of the institutions, i.e., the higher 
the school’s enrollment, the higher the rate of student mortality, and the 
reverse. 

The chief reason for students’ leaving college is found to be academic 
failure. Other causes, such as financial handicaps and impaired health, are 
negligible by comparison. Furthermore, most withdrawals occur in the 
freshman and sophomore years, the freshman mortality greatly exceeding 
that of the sophomores. 

Since most of the losses are due to academic failure, efforts are being 
made to determine the causes responsible for this situation. The chief reason 
why students fail is inadequate preparation for college work. The difference 
in the performance of students clearly reveals that the standards of our high 
schools are far from being uniform and that the students’ grades on the 
transfers of credit cannot always be taken at face value. On the other hand, 
there is also a lack of uniformity of college standards of requirement. 

How may this situation be remedied? Two suggestions are offered 
which hold promise. First of all, colleges may exercise greater selectivity 
in their admission of students by requiring the passing of entrance examina- 
tions. Secondly, and primarily, colleges ought to provide for competent 
guidance of students, especially during their freshman year, in order to 
determine early the possible shortcomings of a student and thus help him to 
overcome his difficulties or direct him into a walk of life where his interests 
and capacities make his personal and social adjustment possible. 

Student mortality is a problem of interest to the higher educational in- 
stitutions of the Church. Because of the size of Church-supported institutions 
and the selectivity which more or less governs admission, the rate of mor- 
tality fortunately does not place these institutions in the class with those 
which have the highest rate. Nevertheless, the records of any one of our 
preparatory schools, colleges, and even seminaries will reveal that an appre- 
ciable number of students discontinue before graduation and that many of 
the withdrawals are due to academic failures. 
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The impact of this situation is twofold. The student himself undergoes 
an experience which tends to and frequently does contribute toward his 
personal disorganization and social maladjustment. The Church which sup- 
ports these institutions not only increases its liabilities in terms of cost, but 
also aggravates the existing shortage of workers by wasting its facilities on 
disappointing prospects for the supply of greatly needed service in the Church. 

To remedy this situation, we must increase our efforts in facing reality. 
We are in need of a more intelligent recruitment program. Consecration 
alone does not mark an individual as qualified to meet the requirement of 
the preparatory school, college, or seminary, and the needs of the Church. 
Adequate academic preparation and capacity to perform must be coupled 
with consecration. Some of our institutions may need to tighten their policy 
of admission. And all of our schools ought to provide more adequate coun- 
seling and guidance. 

On the surface it will appear as though the suggestions offered will 
entail additional cost. In the final analysis, however, they will prove to be 
steps in the direction of economy. TAK 


Do It Write something, and you will be accused of plagiarism. You 

will be told that you lack originality; that years ago others thought 
of the things you are advocating. Do not be distressed. If during your life- 
time you push forward the frontiers of knowledge but a few inches, then 
you will have made a significant contribution to society. However, most 
of your time must of necessity be confined to promoting those things which 
people of vision conceive of as improvements. Basically, progress is not 
necessarily made by those who possess originality, it consists in doing the 
things which other people talk about and hope for. Sit down with your 
fellow men, and if they are big enough to talk about ideas rather than events 
or people, and if they are morally strong enough to sponsor human welfare 
rather than promote their own selfish interests, you will soon discover that 
by and large they will agree as to what ought to be done. The lack is in 
the doing. 

Educators have favored a structural reorganization in schools for many 
years. Various arrangements have been advocated, such as a 6-3-3 or a 
6-4-4 system. But note how slowly changes are effected. 

Listen and you will discover that a growing number of people favor 
streamlining the administrative structure of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. As in Federal and State governments, every new problem calls for a 
new committee or board. These eventually overlap in their activities, or 
they are so constituted that some areas of church responsibility receive - 
negligible attention. Specifically, think what it would mean to the Church 
if it had a vice-president, or executive of equivalent rank, in charge of educa- 
tion, so that the picture could be viewed and interpreted continuously in 
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its totality. No, the idea is neither original nor new. It is quite old. The 
lack is not in ideas, it is in the doing. 

Religious instruction is the key and essence of academic activity in our 
schools. But note how we moved along for many decades without any sig- 
nificant change or improvement in instructional material while from the 
point of appeal and ease of utilization secular textbooks showed marked 
and continuous improvement. Only within the last few years has there been 
reason for hopeful expectation. Moreover, the traditional point of view 
with regard to what should be memorized in the way of religious material 
must be challenged seriously. Memory is the great grievance of parents who 
listen nightly to a rehearsal of archaic English or translations which vex the 
capacity of the most intelligent pupil. Go to conferences of educators, or 
listen to parents, and the consensus of opinion is that there is much within 
religious literature that should be memorized, but there is some which could 
be understood without processing it through a tortuous stage of mental 
gymnastics. A change must be made, but who will do it? 

Just why is it so difficult to change things which are so inevitably subject 
to itP Man is fundamentally conservative and resists change. This is un- 
fortunate, since growth requires change. If it is not encouraged to be a 
gradual process, a revolutionary adjustment at times will follow a cataclysmic 
episode. In the latter instance the chance of having a change in the right 
direction is less probable than in the former. But it is not only man’s con- 
servatism which resists change. There are those who uphold vested interests 
and obligations. Jobs and committees tend to perpetuate themselves. The 
incumbents resist change. 

Nothing new has been stated in the preceding paragraphs. By and 
large, what has been written has been declared frequently. Will it change 
the course of events? Very little, or maybe not at all. It is relatively simple 
to agree on problems and the methods of solution. It seems to be so difficult 
to go through the process of actually solving them. Fundamentally, the 
difficulty is not in the knowing, it is in the doing. H. G. 


The Battle of the Ages “When I was young, my teachers were old, 
and they told me about the things that had 


happened; now that I am old and my teachers are young, they tell me about 
the things that are going to happen.” Whoever made that statement spoke 
wisely. Age tends to reminisce; youth is concerned about the future. 

The people in the United States are growing older. The average age of 
the population is going up constantly. At the turn of the century, life ex- 
pectancy was less than fifty years, now it is well over sixty and edging up 
toward three score and ten. This condition has a bearing on various social 
problems, education being one. 


Society must reconcile itself to the fact that on the average the people 
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who will make a contribution to thinking and doing in the future will have 
to be older. It is not in the interest of efficiency, economy, or common sense 
to shelve an increasingly larger percentage of the nation’s population. The 
battle of the ages is on. Young writers will tell you about the poets, painters, 
musicians, scientists, etc., who made great contributions before the age of 
thirty. Old writers will tell you about the marvelous things which have been 
achieved by people over sixty or seventy. Such statistics could be compiled 
for any age. Some people mature early; others maintain a youthful outlook 
in late years. What is the most important age? It is the one which we happen 
to be. If we feel that some other is more important, we are losing our grip 
on life's activities; we are offering alibis for inadequacies. Fundamentally, 
we should have something of major significance to offer to society at whatever 
age we happen to be. 

There are two dangers in the offing. One is for youth to be disposed 
ruthlessly to set aside age and lose the virtues of maturity and the products 
of experience. The other is for age to gain power through numbers and assume 
responsibility out of proportion to ability. The second childhood may be mis- 
represented as the second breath. Youth must recognize the potentialities 
of age and design a program of activity which will contribute to the greatest 
good of humanity. Age must recognize the potentialities of youth and 
graciously relinquish positions of responsibility. 

What bearing does the battle of the ages have on education? Several 
universities of renown rigidly apply the resignation rule at sixty-five years. 
Where the reputation of a school depends on intensive research, such a reg- 
ulation seems to work to advantage. Synod retires its professors at seventy 
years, with a rehire clause attached. In congregations there seem to be no 
rigid regulations. An interpretation of practices is difficult and hazardous. 
In general it can be assumed that man’s most productive years range from 
about the ages of twenty-five to sixty-five. If that is conceded, then it might 
be assumed that the average age of a faculty should be about forty-five. 
If that is true for faculties, it should apply equally to boards which control 
educational enterprises. 

To make the circumstances surrounding the battle of the ages more obvious, 
we offer an improvisation of Aristotle (with apologies). Of young men, 
Aristotle said —they have strong passions; they are changeable and fickle, 
hot-tempered and quick-tempered; while they love honor, they love victory 
still more; they look at the good side rather than the bad; they trust others 
readily; they are sanguine; their lives are spent in expectation rather than 
memory; they are courageous; they have exalted notions; they would rather 
do noble deeds than useful ones; they are fond of friends; they do things 
excessively and vehemently; they love too much and hate too much; they 
think they know everything; they are fond of fun. Of old men, Aristotle 
said — they are sure about nothing and underdo everything; they think, they 
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never know; they are cynical and distrustful; they are small-minded; they 
are not generous; they are cowardly; they love life, because they desire 
strongly what they need urgently; they are too fond of themselves; they are 
shy; they live by memory rather than by hope; their self-control is just 
a lack of vigor; they are querulous. Of men in their prime (body thirty to 
thirty-five and mind forty-nine), Aristotle said —they are balanced; they 
are neither too rash nor too timid; they judge people correctly; they do not 
trust or distrust everybody; their lives are guided by things which are both 
noble and useful; they are brave as well as temperate; all the qualities which 
age and youth divide between them are united in the prime of life. 
Perhaps a plea for balance is in order. H. G. 


Religious Teachers The approaching end of another school 


or Teachers of Religion year signifies that it is again time for eval- 
uations, for promotions, and for grades. 


This process is usually reserved for application to our students. It is equally 
wholesome to apply it to our faculties, our teachers, ourselves! 

When Dr. Evans of the Chicago Tribune addressed a convention of our 
Church’s student pastors in Chicago last year, he based his remarks on the 
distinction between “religious teachers and teachers of religion.” There is 
a difference! Of the latter, there are plenty, and thousands more will graduate 
from educational institutions next month. But what about the supply of 
religious teachers? And what about our own supply of religious teachers in 
Lutheran elementary schools, in Lutheran high schools, in Lutheran prepar- 
atory schools, in Lutheran teacher-training colleges, in Lutheran theological 
seminaries? 

To be a religious teacher is really the supreme task of every man or 
woman who teaches in a Lutheran educational institution. The teacher and 
the professor who discounts character and who does not rise above the 
level of being subject-conscious is a misfit in Lutheran education. This does 
not suggest that the academic work in our institutions should be neglected. 
On the contrary, degrees should be taken for granted; but the classroom, the 
library, the laboratory, as well as the recreational and athletic fields, must 
be recognized as pathways to God and the Lutheran instructor must see 
himself first — not incidentally —as a leader on that pathway. Any other 
attitude is a disservice to God, to our Church, and to our students. In this 
sense every member of teaching staff and administration ought to grade 
his own achievements this June. Nor should we be satisfied with a mere 
“passing grade.” 

And what will it take to “pass”? When Chancellor Hutchins gave his list 
of “One Hundred Best Books,” he omitted the Bible because, as he said, he 
“assumed” it. So we ‘assume” the work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
our students. 
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Going on from there in our evaluation of religious teachers, let’s not re- 
serve our top grades for academic competence. That this is a “must” is, of 
course, not questioned. 

Nor can we rely exclusively on factual knowledge of the Bible. In Lu- 
theran teaching our Bible is our only source of spiritual guidance, but the 
good religious teacher must make use of this Word of God as a means of grace; 
not as a starting point for speculations, bickerings, and arguments; not as 
a deadening drudgery through lengthy and purposeless assignments of detailed 
genealogical, chronological, and historical facts. In the minds and hearts of 
our students the Bible must remain a book of prayer, a book of love, a book 
of law, a book of faith, a book with a vital and challenging message for our 
students today; the only book for a child of God in a world of sin. 

Of further supreme importance for the religious teacher are the keenness 
of intellect, affable temperament, attractive physical personality, power of 
social adjustment, and definite pedagogical skill that go to make excellency 
in the teaching personality. A good religious teacher must be intelligently 
aware of the world about him; he must understand current trends and basic 
needs of this world in which his students will live and work. He must keep 
sufficiently in contact with young life to understand interests, attitudes, and 
standards of his students. He must have wholesome and constructive off- 
campus interests in order to keep fresh, alive, and dynamic. 

Why these excessive demands? Because in addition to satisfying the 
young student's need for a sound rate of mental growth, the religious teacher’s 
greater obligation is the adequate guidance in the quest for truth and 
spiritual life. Let no teacher, faculty, or administrator depend exclusively 
on religion courses to inspire love and to strengthen faith in our students. 
This can be done properly only through the individuals who highly resolve, 
before God, that they will devote their best talents to being religious teachers 
and not merely teachers of religion or peddlers of information. M. J. N. 


Mituion Tracuers Nrepep.— A 10-Member National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards met recently at the National 
Education Association headquarters in Washington, D. C., and announced 
that 1,289,000 teachers will be needed during the next 10 years to meet the 
Nation’s growing school enrollments. The Commission’s breakdown of the 
million-teacher need: 


(Elementary ) 
To replace teachers who retire, die, or leave the classroom 553,000 
To provide one additional teacher for each 30 additional pupils — 262,000 
To replace teachers holding emergency licenses —-________- 70,000 
To reduce the size of classes to an average of 25 pupils — 160,000 
(Secondary ) 
To replace high school teachers who will leave the classroom ___.- 174,000 
To provide one additional teacher for each additional 80 pupils —_.. 49,000 
To replace high school teachers holding emergency certificates 20,000 


School Life, December, 1948 


Worship in the Sunday School 


SUPERINTENDENT R. C. REIN * 


There is no disagreement among us 
that worship is central in Christian 
living. After we come to the knowl- 
edge of the only true God and Jesus 
Christ, whom He has sent (John 


17:3), the next step is to “worship. 


Him in spirit and in truth” (John 
4:24), Christian life centers in this 
truth. Accordingly, Christian instruc- 
tion and training must concern itself 
with worship. 

No one will be so bold as to assert 
that we have had no worship training 
in our Sunday schools. Still, I believe 
that in general our worship training 
program has been inadequate. 

There will perhaps always be some 
disagreement among us as to the 
amount of time that should be de- 
voted in our Sunday schools to the 
study of, and the training in, worship. 
But no one will disagree with the 
proposition that it is a part of the 
business of our Sunday schools to 
train pupils in the art of worship. 

The need for instruction and train- 
ing in the art of worship is an essen- 
tial part of Christian life under all 
conditions. But such instruction and 
training becomes a matter of double 
concern in a liturgical Church, such 
as ours, which employs a formal lit- 
urgy that cannot be properly un- 
derstood and appreciated without a 
knowledge of its content and purpose. 

In my official visits to the congrega- 


* Part of a paper presented to the Sunday 
School Curriculum Conference in St. Louis, 
Mo., Feb. 21-22, 1949. A complete report 
on the conference can be obtained from the 
Board for Parish Education, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. Price, $1.00. 


tions of our District I have made it 
my special concern to inquire what 
percentage of Sunday school children 
also attend the worship service in the 
church. It is impossible to give a 
figure which would reveal accurately 
the true state of affairs, because in 
quite a number of instances children 
who travel great distances are 
brought by their parents and then at- 
tend Sunday school after the church 
service. On the other hand, I feel 
safe in saying that where the session 
is held before the church service and 
where the children have the choice of 
going home after the session, less than 
25 per cent remain for the worship 
service in the church. This statement 
is confirmed by my experiences during 
the last two years, when it was my 
privilege to attend worship services 
in many different churches. 

While allowance must be made for 
other contributing factors, it is my con- 
firmed impression that this deplorable 
condition is due, in no small measure, 
to the failure of our Sunday school 
sufficiently to instruct and train our 
pupils in an intelligent and joyful par- 
ticipation in the worship service of the 
Church. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out, on the one hand, the lack 
of interest and, on the other, the 
dangers of meaningless formalism that 
our children are exposed to when 
they do not understand, or have only 
a vague conception of, the meaning 
of the worship service of the Church. 
If it is truly one of the major pur- 
poses of our Sunday school to culti- 
vate in the hearts of our pupils such 
a loving desire that they say with the 
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Psalmist: “Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of Thy house and the place 
where Thine honor dwelleth” (Ps. 26: 
8) and “A day in Thy courts is better 
than a thousand” (Ps. 84:10); if our 
Sunday schools are truly to be the 
“school of the Church,” then we must 
take the time and make the necessary 
provisions for instructing and training 
them in the art of worship. Such wor- 
ship training implies cultivating in our 
pupils a deep appreciation of, and a 
love for, the musical heritage of the 
Church, its hymns, its liturgy, and its 
prayers. 

But worship training involves more. 
It also implies an attitude of reverence 
for holy things. This, again, requires 
instruction and training. We must 
explain to the children what the holy 
writer meant when he said: “Keep thy 
foot when thou goest to the house of 
God” (Eccl. 5:1; Hab. 2:20). We 
must tell them again and again that 
the church is God’s house, the house 
of prayer (John 2:16). We must im- 
press upon them that the church and 
its sacred vessels have been conse- 
crated as a special place and as special 
instruments for divine worship and in- 
struction in the Word of God; that 
the church is the place where, in a 
special way, God talks to us and we 
talk to God, and therefore we must 
be filled with holy awe and rever- 
ence every time we enter it (Ex. 3:5). 

An additional element of worship 
training is that of training the pupils 
in a personal prayer life and in the 
practice of personal and family wor- 
ship in the home. Prayer is not only 
a privilege of Christians, it is also a 
duty which God enjoins. It is not 
enough to tell children to pray. We 
must also teach and train them how 
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they are to pray (Luke 11:1), for 
whom, and for what they are to pray. 
We often lament the lack of family 
worship in the home. Must we not 
confess that our Sunday schools may 
have contributed toward this neglect 
by failing to stress sufficiently the 
need for, and the blessings of, prayer? 

The matter of cultivating in our 
pupils the spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship, brotherly love, and other fruits 
of the Spirit may also be in incor- 
porated under the heading of Wor- 
ship Training, since these were so 
closely associated with worship sery- 
ice in the Early Church (Acts 2:42). 


We suggest: 
A. That the Sunday school curric- 


ulum offer one or more units each 
year dealing with subjects on worship 
instruction and training, e. g., the lit- 
urgy of the Church; the church year; 
private and public worship; private 
and public prayer; family worship; 
church symbolism; Christian hymns; 
reverence for holy things; Christian 
fellowship; the Christian sermon; etc. 
B. That guidelines for teachers be 
developed; e.g., the teacher may 
briefly explain to the children how the 
sermon is constructed and how the 
children are to listen to the preach- 
ing of it. The content of the sermon 
of the previous Sunday can be briefly 
discussed. The teacher can check on 
the church attendance of the children; 
take time to train the children in 
prayer; encourage them to Christian 
fellowship, etc. Children’s services 
might also be planned and presented 
as a part of the course of study. The 
teacher could then explain the pur- 
pose and the various elements of such 
services to the pupils beforehand. 


Reflections on the Lutheran Philosophy of Education 


ADOLPH HAENTZSCHEL 


MEANING AND SCOPE 
OF PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy may be defined as the 
effort of the human mind to come to 
an understanding of the nature and 
structure of the universe and of man’s 
place in it. -In this effort the mind 
tries to lay under contribution every 
available source of information and 
to organize its findings into as com- 
plete and accurate a presentation of 
reality as possible. A fully developed 
philosophy, accordingly, will be a 
world view, all-embracing in its scope. 
We apply the term, however, also 
to portions of a world view, as they 
relate to separate fields, and thus 
speak of a philosophy of education, 
a philosophy of history, a philosophy 
of science, and so on. 

Now, how does a philosophy come 
.into being? In theory it would seem 
desirable to make a clean sweep of 
all that one has accepted as true and 
to make a new beginning, building 
from the ground up, examining every 
item as one comes to it and approving 
it only after it has stood every test 
of truth. In this fashion, it would 
appear, one could construct a thor- 
oughly reliable world view, in which 
nothing is taken for granted, nothing 
received on the strength of mere hear- 
say or tradition, nothing accepted as 
true except on good and convincing 
grounds. It was so that Descartes, 
the father of modern philosophy, tried 
to proceed. 

But no matter how much such a 
course may commend itself in theory, 
it can unfortunately not be put into 
practice. By the time we are ready 


to philosophize we have a goodly 
number of years and a large variety 
of experiences behind us. We have 
already, more or less uncritically, 
formed a world view, have developed 
and become attached to certain ways 
of thinking and judging and testing 
for truth, and have adopted many at- 
titudes, beliefs, and convictions with- 
out even knowing, in many cases, how 
we came by them. All this has be- 
come part of us; it is, in fact, the 
warp and woof of our mental self. 
We cannot simply divest ourselves of 
it, for that would be divesting our- 
selves of part of our very selves. 

The most that we can expect to do 
is, so to say, carefully to examine the 
house that we live in while we con- 
tinue to inhabit it. We can, to the 
best of our ability, investigate its 
foundations, further strengthening 
them if we find them solid and alter- 
ing or rebuilding them, if need be, so 
far as we are able. So with the rest 
of the house: of some features, on 
closer examination, we may fully ap- 
prove; in others we may decide to 
make changes; and still others we 
may find it well to pull out and re- 
place with something else. We may 
even gradually rebuild the whole 
house, foundations and all. That 
would mean that we adopt an en- 
tirely different philosophy, a new 
world view. 

Now, just as in a house everything 
rests and depends on the foundations, 
so in every philosophy there are cer- 
tain funamental tenets which under- 
pin and predetermine all the rest, 


provided the philosophy is self-con- 
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sistent. If, for example, a man be- 
lieves that all that exists is matter, 
he is bound to detract from the im- 
portance of the whole inner life of 
man, including intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual values. Or if a man holds 
that reason is the supreme arbiter of 
truth, he cannot but come into con- 
flict with the claims of revelation. 
Therefore since men differ widely in 
their fundamental presuppositions 
which determine their world views, 
they will not agree in their evaluations 
of the various fields of human inter- 
est. There will, for instance, be no 
universally accepted philosophy of 
society, of science, or of history. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 


The same statement holds good 
with reference to education. Educa- 
tion cannot be regarded for itself, 
apart from the convictions which men 
hold concerning the nature of the 
world and man’s place and destiny in 
that world. As they differ in their 
appraisal of the meaning and pur- 
pose of man’s earthly life, so they 
needs will differ in their philosophy 
of education. An adherent of nat- 
uralism and a Christian Scientist will 
not be able to agree; dialectical ma- 
terialism and Christianity will be as 
far apart as the poles. And even 
within the Christian fold, in spite of 
wide areas of agreement, there will 
be more or less important differences 
of principle and emphasis, giving rise 
to philosophies of education which 
differ from each other to a greater 
or less degree. We are, therefore, 
well advised if we ask ourselves what 
is, or should be, the Lutheran Philos- 
ophy of Education? 
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SCRIPTURAL BASIS OF EDUCATION 

Since the world view of the Lu- 
theran Church is that of the Word of 
God, it follows that its philosophy of 
education will be drawn from, and be 
articulated into, that world view. The 
Bible teaches that this is God’s world 
and that the world as a whole and 
all that is in it can be rightly under- 
stood only in the light of their rela- 
tion to God. This, then, applies also 
to the life of man. Man cannot know 
his place in the world or the meaning 
and purpose of his life or how to 
conduct that life so as to fulfill its true 
destiny unless he learns what the 
Word of God teaches on these mat- 
ters. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
Bible makes clear that it was writ- 
ten for the express purpose of instruct- 
ing mankind in the truths which it 
most concerns them to know and 
which they could not possibly dis- 
cover for themselves. It is further- 
more made plain in the Scriptures 
that God wills that these all-important 
truths be transmitted to all men so 
that they may come to know the way 
of life. This involves, then, that those 
who are aware of this will of God 
and who want to do His will are in 
duty bound to proclaim His counsels 
to all who are in need of such in- 
struction and whom they can reach. 
The words of Jesus: “Make disciples 
of all nations . . . teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you,” are the divine life- 
time teachers’ certificate for the 
Church as a whole as well as for 
every individual disciple in it. They 
are the grand charter of Christian 
education. 

To educate meant originally to rear, 
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to bring up, even to nourish — in short, 
to do all that is necessary to help an 
infant to develop into well-rounded 
adulthood. We no longer use the 
term so broadly. We are, however, 
certainly agreed that Christian edu- 
cation should begin at the beginning 
of life whenever possible. The en- 
lightened Christian will make every 
effort that a child in his care may 
grow up in every respect as God 
would have it, not only so far as 
knowledge and belief is concerned, 
but also as regards his habits, his 
sentiments, his ideals. He will try 
to gain this end by conditioning the 
child, by precept, and by example. 
That even good Christians with 
equally good intentions will not be 
equally wise, skillful, and consistent 
in their endeavors in this respect is 
obvious. 


LUTHER’S VIEWS ON EDUCATION 


When the child enters the church 
school, a more deliberate, formal, and 
systematic course of training begins 
which aims at leading the child step 
by step toward as full and thorough 
a development of his capabilities as 
possible in order to enable him to 
fulfill the purposes of God in his life. 
In accepting responsibility for the 
Christian education of children the 
church school undertakes to assist 
parents in discharging one of the 
most important and difficult duties 
incumbent on them. It will be inter- 
esting to hear some passages in which 
Luther, in his inimitable way, empha- 
sizes this duty. He writes: 

“, . . keeping up good schools and 
training the youth. These are the 
little plants through which the church 
of God, like a beautiful garden, is de- 
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veloped and improved. Therefore it 
is the duty of us all who want to be 
Christians to aid and promote this in 
all sincerity as much as we can.” — 
Erlangen ed., 17, 145. 

In another passage he exaggerates 
a bit for emphasis: 

“So the young are of most account. 
We old ones do not deserve that the 
earth bear us or that bread grow out 
of the earth for us: we had best be 
gone. 

“In order that the young may be 
brought up God is still good to the 
world, and corn has to grow and the 
country be at peace. Else as far as 
the old fools are concerned, God 
ought not to let the sun or the moon 
shine nor a single tiny seed grow in 
the fields.” — Op. cit., 44, 64. 

Again: 

“Such skilled people (that is to say, 
educated people) one needs not only 
for the churches but likewise for 
civil government, which God also de- 
sires. Therefore the parents are to 
send their children to school for God’s 
sake and prepare them for the Lord 
God so that God may use them for 
the benefit of others.” — Op. cit., 
23, 65. 

Luther’s views on Christian schools 
are most fully set forth in his letter 
of the year 1524, “To the Councilmen 
of All Cities of Germany, that They 
Erect and Support Christian Schools.” 
Here he fulminates against the schools 
as they were before the Reformation, 
“these stables of asses and devil’s 
schools,” where “instead of decent 
books the crazy, unprofitable, harm- 
ful monkish books — and that sort of 
asses. manure (Eselsmist) was in- 


troduced by the devil.” Op. cit., 22, 
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175; 195. But he bitterly deplores 
that the Christians who are no longer 
sending their children to the monas- 
tery schools are permitting them to 
grow up without schooling. “Well, 
they say, what is one to let them 
learn if they are not to become priests, 
monks, and nuns?” (Ibid., p. 172.) 
He points out that it is a duty “to 
provide not only for our dear chil- 
dren’s stomach, but also for their 
soul. ... For it is a serious, im- 
portant matter, which means much to 
Christ and all the world, that we 
give aid and counsel to the young.” 
(Ibid., p. 174.) Above all, the proper 
training of children is required of us 
by God, “who so often urges and de- 
mands through Moses that parents 
teach their children” (ibid., p. 176). 
Since many parents are too ignorant 
to realize their duty or too poor to 
fulfill it, Luther calls on the council- 
men everywhere to establish Christian 
schools with public funds. Thereby 
he became the father of modern edu- 
cation. 

That the children be instructed in 
the way of salvation and in the re- 
quirements of the Christian life is 
Luther’s first and principal concern, 
but, as already indicated, he does not 
stop there. He stresses that “civil 
government” is also important and of 
divine institution. “One should take 
the greatest pains that one may rear 
only fine, learned, skilled people to 
govern” (ibid., p. 180). Doctors and 
lawyers must also be educated. In 
general, “that is a city’s best and very 
richest prosperity, weal and strength 
that it have many fine, learned, sen- 
sible, honorable, well-trained citizens” 
(ibid., p.179). Girls likewise are to 
be sent to school. 
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Surely, the principles of Luther’s 
philosophy of education are principles 
which we accept today. This state- 
ment is not invalidated by the fact 
that these principles work themselves 
out quite differently, in some respects, 
with us than they did with him. He 
proposed that boys go to school one 
or two hours a day and girls one 
hour. He had an amazingly strong 
affection for Latin. In drawing up 
the curriculum for a certain school, 
he stipulates that only Latin be taught, 
not even German. Times and condi- 
tions have changed, but as Luther 
wanted to serve the eternal and tem- 
poral welfare of the pupils and the 
best interests of the community, so 
do we today. As he employed what 
appeared to him the best available 
means. to attain those ends, so must 
we do today. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 

The changes that have come about 
in the four hundred years since Lu- 
ther’s time have made the Christian 
teacher’s task easier in some respects 
and more difficult in others. We do 
not have to convince parents that 
their children should receive school- 
ing, though perhaps that the school- 
ing should be Christian. There is no 
scarcity of schools. We have accom- 
modations, textbooks, and teaching 
materials of all kinds which were not 
dreamt of in the sixteenth century. 
Advances in psychology and educa- 
tion offer invaluable insights for fruit- 
ful teaching. On the other hand, the 
widespread secularization of our age, 
the breakdown of discipline in many 
homes, and the distracting influences 
that compete for the attention of our 
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charges are factors that must be en- 
tered on the debit side. 

We should certainly adopt every 
improvement in the educational field 
that is within our reach and so serve 
the best interest of those committed 
to our care. We can and should have 
a much clearer picture of the com- 
plexities of human nature than those 
who were before us. Much of what 
was formerly set down as deliberate 
meanness we now recognize as due 
to pathological causes and as largely 
or altogether beyond the control of 
the individual. We probably realize 
more clearly than our forefathers that 
the acquisition of knowledge is only 


one part of a worth-while education: 


and that we must aim at a harmonious 
development of the whole personality, 
including desirable attitudes and sen- 
timents, good habits, emotional bal- 
ance and control, and a sound body — 
in short, that Christian education must 
strive, by every means within its 
power, to help those who are in its 
charge to develop every gift which 
God has given them, and to develop 
it as to God, so that they may the 
better live as children of the Most 
High and serve Him and their fellow 
men in whatever station in life they 
may find themselves. That such 
ought to be the aims of all Christian 
education, including higher and adult 
education, is clear. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 
OF LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
But now that we have reached this 
point someone may well ask, Does not 
all that has been said so far apply to 
everything that deserves to be called 
Christian, though not specifically Lu- 
theran, educationP The answer to 
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this question is obviously in the af- 
firmative. One would expect every 
earnest, enlightened Christian to agree 
with what has been said, at least in 
principle. So far as these fundamen- 
tal considerations on Christian edu- 
cation are concerned, the Lutheran 
Church holds no distinctive position, 
but is at one with the Church uni- 
versal. It is here in essentially the 
same position as with regard to the 
three ecumenical creeds, which are 
prefixed to the Augsburg Confession 
with the legend: “The three chief 
symbols or confessions of the faith of 
Christ, unanimously employed in the 
churches.” 

Are there, then, features of the Lu- 
theran philosophy of education which 
are distinctively Lutheran? The fact 
that there are distinctive doctrines of 
the Lutheran Church and that at 
these points the teaching will have a 
different content does not necessarily 
involve a difference in educational 
philosophy. The philosophy deals 
with principles, not with every detail 
of the subject matter to which those 
principles are applied. So, for ex- 
ample, the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper will in itself not in- 
volve a difference in philosophy of 
education. 

However, the doctrine of sola 
Scriptura will carry with it a far- 
reaching difference. Since it con- 
cerns the source of ultimate authority, 
its influence will make itself felt 
throughout the educational process; 
and in so far as it is expressed in the 
lives of those who profess it, it will 
differentiate them, on the one hand, 
from the Catholics, who feel bound 
to adopt without question the deliv- 
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erances of their Church through the 
priesthood and, on the other hand, 
from those who assign to human rea- 
son more or less authority in the de- 
termination of spiritual truth. As 
against the rationalist who feels free 
to impose the reflections of his reason 
on the Word of God, the Lutheran is 
bound by that Word; as against the 
Catholic, who must subject himself 
to the interpretations of his Church, 
the Lutheran is free to go himself to 
the oracles of God and himself to hear 
what the Spirit of God makes known. 
Being bound only by the Scripture, 
he is free from the arbitrary dictates 
of men in all matters of faith and life. 

Certainly Lutheran education ought 
to impress on its charges their heri- 
tage of freedom from human dicta- 
tion, train them to dependence on the 
Scriptures at first hand, bring home 
to them their priceless privilege of 
direct communion with God, and con- 
stantly urge them to avail themselves 
of their God-given prerogatives by 
living, as it were, in God’s Word and 
presence. That many, all too many, 
Lutherans have not been so trained 
or do not live up to such training is 
a matter of common experience. In- 
stead, there are those who tend to 
set up new spiritual authorities in 
place of the old — an infallible Synod 
or infallible synodical officials. They 
do not call them that, but they do 
in effect let them do the spiritual 
thinking for them and accept the 
results of their thinking without test- 
ing them against the touchstone of 
God’s Word — which amounts to ac- 
cepting their authority. Again there 
are those who cannot rest content 
with what the sacred text says, but 
feel it necessary to build a structure 
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of rational deductions on the Scrip- 
ture in an effort to develop further 
spiritual truth by this process. As 
against these aberrations at so vital 
a point, is there not need that the 
principle of sola Scriptura be stressed 
and restressed and its implications be 
most clearly drawn and exemplified 
in Lutheran teaching? 

A further factor that should have a 
distinctive effect on Lutheran educa- 
tion are the doctrines of sola fide 
and sola gratia. To live in the light 
of the conviction that Jesus has 
wrought a full redemption for us, 
that He has done all that needed to 
be done, and that the acceptance of 
His offer of salvation by faith makes 
us children of God and heirs of 
heaven —to live in the light of that 
conviction is a vastly different thing 
from believing that one must still, in 
whole or in part, satisfy the justice 
of God and win His approval by 
means of one’s own works. It is a 
difference which, if taken seriously, 
must deeply affect one’s whole atti- 
tude toward life. 


SHORTCOMINGS 
IN LUTHERAN EDUCATION 

It is, however, in connection with 
this teaching that Lutheran education 
has probably fallen short most seri- 
ously. In its concern to protect the 
supreme importance of faith in the 
Christian life and to guard against 
the intrusion of human works into the 
plan of salvation, it has too often 
failed to insist urgently enough on the 
fruits of the new life which God ex- 
pects faith to bring forth as a matter 
of course. So much has this been the 
case that the impression was given 
that there is a certain degree of dan- 
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ger in praising good works and in 
strongly encouraging people to per- 
form them. It is no doubt as a result 
of this attitude that the Lutheran 
Church has been and is plagued a 
good deal by dead orthodoxy, by 
members who pride themselves on 
their ability to give a letter-perfect 
account of accepted doctrine and who 
consider this intellectual achievement, 
plus a cool intellectual assent, the one 
thing needful, but who do not feel 
impelled to show forth in their lives 
the praises of Him who has called 
them out of darkness into His mar- 
velous light. They do not illustrate 
those majestic words of Luther: “But 
now faith is a living, mighty, busy, 
active thing, so that it is impossible 
that it should not without ceasing 
do good.” 

Is it not perhaps the case that in 
Lutheran teaching it has too fre- 
quently been held sufficient to make 
general statements to the effect that 
the Christian must do good works, 
as though this were quite sufficient 
for all purposes and there were no 
need of making specific applications 
to specific situations, no need to point 
out to the Christians in detail how 
everywhere in their lives they can and 
should manifest love toward God and 
their fellow men? 

And have we always brought home 
to our people what should motivate 
them to live the Christian life, namely, 
not an external obligation but a God- 
implanted desire so to live? Surely 
it is a sad thing if Lutherans, because 
of faulty training, try to regulate their 
lives by constraint instead of a willing 
mind, by a code of divine regulations 
and not out of the spontaneous power 
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of the love of Christ, which is poured 
into their hearts and overflows them 
and seeks for opportunities to do serv- 
ice of love to God and men, so that 
they do not ask, What ought I to do? 
but, What can I do? — not, How little 
will suffice? but, How much can I 
manage to give? With the spirit of 
service active in them there would 
not be so many of our people who 
are fairly careful not to offend grossly 
against the “don'ts” of the Ten Com- 
mandments, but who are little con- 
cerned to seek and improve opportu- 
nities to do good, to perform works 
of love. — Strong, clear, constant em- 
phasis on the springs of truly Christ- 
motivated action should be distinctive 
of Lutheran education. 


SUMMARY 

To summarize briefly, it may be 
said that the Lutheran philosophy of 
education agrees with that of other 
earnest Christians in holding that the 
aim of education must be training in 
the knowledge of God and His ways 
and the development of whatever 
abilities God has given, to the end 
that men may live as in the sight of 
God and make their lives count in 
service to God and the neighbor. Lu- 
theran education specifically should 
draw, and teach its charges to draw, 
all spiritual knowledge and direction 
from the Word of God itself, com- 
mend by every means the full salva- 
tion won by Christ, which is appro- 
priated through faith, and constantly 
strive to make clear how the Christian 
life can and should reflect the love of 
Christ, though it be only in broken 
lights, into all relationships and all 
situations in which the child of God 
finds himself. 


Building for Tomorrow in Our Colleges and Seminaries 


Martin J. NEEB 


Whenever we become weary of 
raising funds for our educational in- 
stitutions and whenever we _ are 
tempted to say: “Let us put this 
money into some other, practical 
phase of our work,” then let us re- 
mind ourselves that when we deal 
with our colleges and seminaries, we 
are dealing with the heart which sup- 
plies the lifeblood of our synodical 
body. No matter how good the eyes 
and ears of our Synod may be, no 
matter how excellent its breathing 
apparatus or its brain may appear, 
no matter how strong its muscles or 
how perfect its glands, the fact re- 
mains that when the heart pumps bad 
or insufficient blood, it is impossible 
for even the most healthy brains, 
lungs, muscles, or glands to do their 
work. If we relax our college and 
seminary efforts and thus fail to sup- 
ply adequately trained manpower in 
sufficient quantities, our Church will 
soon feel the effects of pernicious 
anemia. Exactly that prospect faces 
our Church today. 

For some time now there has been 
evident in our Church a dangerous 
proclivity toward discontinuing our 
educational institutions in favor of the 
more spectacular aspects of our work. 
It can be tragically easy to make a 
fatal mistake in the area here con- 
cerned. 

We refer to the fact that at the very 
moment when our Church is be- 
coming more active in almost every 
activity which she pursues to bring 
the Gospel to men, we are face to 
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face with a shortage of workers. Un- 
less we rouse ourselves immediately 
to recognize the critically important 
position occupied by our educational 
institutions as our only source of man- 
power supply for all the work which 
we carry on to spread God’s kingdom 
here on earth, we shall face tragic 
and bitter disappointments in the very 
near future. The following facts will 
show clearly why our Church’s wel- 
fare demands the educational facil- 
ities which will be made possible by 


the funds now being sought: 


1. During the next five years we shall 
have an acute shortage of ministers. If 
the Lord continues to bless our work 
(and we pray that He will) as He has 
blessed it during the past ten years, we 
shall have inadequate seminary facilities 
for producing the men which we shall 
need from 1955 to 1980. Combined sta- 
tistical studies of the past century of our 
Church’s history and the elaborate census 
forecasts of the United States Govern- 
ment clearly indicate such a situation. 


2. During the next ten years we face 
an increasing shortage of teachers for 
our schools. 


3. We do not have a sufficient supply 
of funds to bring the quality of our edu- 
cational system up to the common Amer- 
ican standard, which requires a full 
(four-year) college education as a pre- 
requisite to enrollment in a standard 
theological seminary. The rapidly in- 
creasing ratio of college-trained people 
in relation to the total population makes 
it imperative that our Church train its 
cleargy (we already have the full four- 
year college facilities for teachers) on 
comparable levels if their work in this 
country is not to be handicapped. 
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The important thing for us to call 
to mind is first of all the fact that in 
our Church all of our ministers and 
teachers are trained in our own in- 
stitutions. If we are to maintain the 
evangelical and doctrinal position of 
our Church, it is necessary for us to 
continue this policy. As long as we 
insist on this, we must be extremely 
careful not to move our Christian 
army beyond reach of its source of 
supply. We may have size, strength, 
money, confidence, vision, enthu- 
siasm, plans, agreements, organiza- 
tion, leadership, courage, and pro- 
grams, but unless we have the men 
and women through whom God 
chooses to carry forward His work in 
this world, all these other qualities, 
which God has given our Synod in 
abundance, are meaningless. 

But do we not have an ample sup- 
ply of men? The fact is that we have 
over 200 vacancies in Synod today. 
Furthermore, we shall have available 
during each of the next three years 
fewer graduates than our anticipated 
replacement needs alone. 

Few of us realize the present tre- 
mendous scope of our Synod’s work. 
The preaching of the Gospel has pro- 
duced such activity within our Church 
that it is difficult for us to sense the 
tremendous drain of manpower which 
these practical applications of our 
Christianity demand. First of all, 
there are almost 4,000 parishes that 
require individual attention. Sec- 
ondly, the world-wide synodical ac- 
tivities require organization and direc- 
tion. In the Synod itself, we have the 
President and nineteen full-time men 
who serve as directors, administrators, 
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and co-ordinators of the far-dung ac- 
tivities of our Church. In addition, 
we must think of our Foreign Mis- 
sion stations, which alone require 
over 60 men at present. Our Home 
Mission efforts resulted in the organ- 
ization of 100 new congregations in 
1947 alone (the last year for which 
we have statistics). Every new con- 
gregation requires additional man- 
power. Clinical work and large hos- 
pitals (institutional missions) take 
over 60 more men; sanatoria and wel- 
fare institutions (18 men); faculties 
of our colleges and seminaries (155 
men); homes for the aged (13 men); 
Valparaiso University (21 men); Lu- 
theran high schools (11 men); Stu- 
dent Service Commission (20 full- 
time men, serving 6,000 of our stu- 
dents and over 20,000 unchurched 
students); deaf school and missions 
(28 men); child welfare work (19 
men); colored missions (75 men). 
Our synodical Districts employ 26 
full-time men as stewardship and mis- 
sion directors, while serving our youth 
in the Walther League, staffing 
KFUO, the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League, Concordia Publishing House, 
the Lutheran Hour, and other groups 
requires another 46 men. In addition, 
we mention the service. to veterans 
hospitals, our chaplains, our activity 
in Europe, our expansion in Africa, 
Japan, Mexico, the Philippines, New 
Guinea, and Central America. It will 
take only a little reflection on this pic- 
ture to convince us all that our man- 
power needs have increased tremen- 
dously by virtue of the many blessed 
opportunities which the Lord is plac- 
ing before our Church. 

Nor dare we forget the fact that 
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our Church is today experiencing the 
internal growth which is reflected by 
the increase in the number of adults 
confirmed: In 1945 there were over 
13,000; in 1946 there were over 20,000; 
in 1947 there were over 28,000; in 
fact, the net gain in souls from 1937 
to 1947 totaled over 316,000, or 24 
per cent. 

Our grand total of pastors in all 
the varied activities of our Church is 
approaching 5,000. Statistically, we 
can demonstrate that an annual re- 
placement loss of 2.5 per cent is a 
very conservative figure. A careful 
study of statistics from the past 27 
years reveals an average annual loss 
of 2.4 per cent from the parish min- 
istry alone. With the increase in 
effectiveness of our retirement and 
Pension plan and with ever-increasing 
activity in the subsidiary activities of 
the Church, we may confidently look 
for a considerably greater replace- 
ment requirement. Nevertheless, fig- 
uring only 2.5 per cent, we must 
realize that we shall need in excess 
of 100 ministerial graduates annually 
in order to do no more than replace 
our losses. The fact is that for each 
of the next three years we shall grad- 
uate an average of approximately 125 
men. And both seminaries are al- 
ready very badly overcrowded. We 
must build for tomorrow! 


Il 

The situation with regard to the 
teacher shortage is too well known to 
require much elaboration. A few per- 
tinent figures wil] indicate the outlook 
for the future. It is generally agreed 
that the present teaching force con- 
sists too largely of temporary supply 
teachers and emergency teachers. 
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This condition is definitely detrimen- 
tal to the schools and affects the 
teacher’s calling adversely. The in- 
ability to secure properly trained 
teachers has a very depressing effect 
on school expansion plans. fi 

A. In the interest of building 
soundly for the future of our Church, 
it is urgently necessary that our pres- 
ent teaching force be rebuilt. En- 
tirely aside from any expansion, it 
is apparent that approximately 350 
regular male teaching positions should 
be filled and that an even larger 
number of positions for women are 
not occupied by teachers trained in 
our institutions. 

The decade now passing has pro- 
duced more children than any other 
decade in history. 3,900,000 children 
were born in 1947 alone, the biggest 
birth rate yet. Elementary school at- 
tendance will grow by five million in 
the next ten years. According to the 
United States Census Bureau es- 
timate, this means a 45 per cent in- 
crease in elementary school enroll- 
ments during the ten years 1947 to 
1957. At this rate our training facil- 
ities are hopelessly inadequate even 
if we assume no increase in demand 
whatsoever. It is perfectly plain from 
the few facts stated here that unless 
our present rate of supply is sharply 
increased, we cannot staff our efforts 
in our parish schools. The Board for 
Higher Education has already elim- 
inated the high school department at 
River Forest with the result that we 
can now enroll 500 students on the 
college level alone at that institution. 
But all this means that we must im- 
mediately supply the expanded and 
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improved college facilities which 
these schools need to train teachers. 

B. Another very critical factor re- 
quiring funds in the field of teacher 
education is the immediate need for 
accreditation of our teachers’ colleges. 
In this matter we have no choice. 
The handwriting is already plainly 
visible on the wall. We are one of 
the very, very few organizations (if 
not the only one) in the entire United 
States which attempt to train teachers 
for national distribution. This work 
is usually done within the State in 
which the teachers will later work. 
We know today that two rapidly 
developing factors make accreditation 
of these institutions mandatory: 

1. An increasing number of States is 


demanding certification of all teachers 
(of both public and private schools). 


2. A primary requirement of these 
certification laws is graduation from a 
regionally accredited college. 

In the light of these requirements 
it is unqualifiedly necessary for our 
Church to supply the funds which 
will be needed to make the adjust- 
ments required to accredit our teach- 
ers colleges. The Board for Higher 
Education has all the necessary data 
supplied by professional surveys. We 
must now provide the required facil- 
ities and the operating costs unless 
we are satisfied in the near future to 
withdraw our work from those States 
which will demand graduation from 
an accredited teachers’ college as a 
condition for certifying teachers. 
Surely we should build today for 
tomorrow. 

III 

The third great advantage which 
will result from a successful collec- 
tion is the preparation of our present 
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system of colleges and seminaries for 
the introduction of a senior college. 
We are the only major Protestant de- 
nomination in our country which does 
not require a four-year college educa- 
tion as a prerequisite for admission 
to the theological seminary. Our 
seminary work and equipment is rec- 
ognized as excellent by the American 
Association of Theological Schools, 
but it cannot be accredited because 
we accept students who have com- 
pleted only two years of college work 
(College Sophomores). This is im- 
portant for our Synod’s work because 
many of the specialties which are 
critical in the future welfare of our 
Church cannot be entered by our men 
unless the indicated adjustment is 
made. We have in mind here the 
services in the Army or the Navy; 
services in the veterans hospitals; 
services in practically every large hos- 
pital (institutional missions) and wel- 
fare association throughout the coun- 
try; and, above all, the requirements 
for advanced training of those who 
will serve our Church on her college 
faculties. Until we require college 
graduation as a prerequisite for ad- 
mission to our seminary, it cannot be 
accredited with the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. The 
additional facilities which can be sup- 
plied by this collection will be one 
step toward clearing the way for our 
efforts to use the available colleges 
and seminaries in a system which in- 
cludes a senior college. 


CONCLUSION 
The present collection of funds for 
college buildings is the first step in 
meeting the problems which have 
been indicated. There is no doubt 
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that we must plan considerable re- 
organization of our entire system of 
educational institutions if we are to 
get full value from the excellent plants 
which we now have and if we are 
to make them serve properly our 
Church’s future needs. It will be 
necessary either to enlarge our pres- 
ent seminaries or to open an addi- 
tional institution in order to achieve 
a rate of graduations which will take 
care of our requirements over the next 
thirty years. Our studies clearly show 
that an average production of 200 
graduates from the seminaries must 
be reached by 1980. Our present sem- 
inary capacity is inadequate. 

The necessary adjustments for ex- 
pansion and for accreditation at the 
teachers’ colleges are already clearly 
indicated and will be undertaken im- 
mediately with these funds. More 
than $650,000 out of the collection 
will be required for these teacher- 
training purposes alone. We have 
every assurance that both of these 
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colleges can be accredited within two 
years after the indicated adjustments 
in plant and administration have been 
made. 


While our system of preparatory 
schools has sufficient capacity for our 
present needs, we are faced with the 
necessity of concentrating on the 
problem of making it more efficient. 
No specific plans for change have 
been completed at this time, but we 
do know now that the funds re- 
quested in this collection will serve 
only our minimum immediate needs. 
Whatever future adjustments become 
necessary in the preparatory school 
system to enable our Synod to pro- 
duce enough ministers and teachers 
or to establish senior-college training 
can be satisfactorily made only if we 
now supply the preparatory system’s 
immediate needs. 

It is necessary for us to prepare now 
for the immediate future. We must 
be “Building for Tomorrow,” and we 
must do that today. 


Mr. Hoover TO THE STATE DEPARTMENT ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND Rapto.— An analysis of State Department activities, the Hoover Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Executive Branch had this to say to the 


State Department: 


“Your weakest link with the American people is that you have no single high 
official responsible for keeping the public informed on State Department pro- 
ceedings. An Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs should fill this void. Under 
the Assistant Secretary, a ‘general manager’ should be responsible for operating 
the foreign information and educational exchange programs and the Voice of 
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America... 


Some weeks earlier a Hoover Commission task force recommended that the 
educational exchange programs be placed under the U. S. Office of Education. 
Mr. Hoover and his Commission said: “No. The Office of Education does not 
have the experience or skill to carry on in this broad cultural work.” 

That same task force had also suggested that the Voice of America be trans- 
ferred to a Government corportation so as to relieve the State Department of its 
operation. Again the Hoover Commission said: “No. The general manager 
under the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs should be assigned full authority 


for the Voice.” 


Problems of the One-Teacher School 


Caru E. TRZYNKA 


More than a quarter century ago, 
when the writer began his teaching 
career in a one-teacher school in 
Wisconsin, he believed in his youth- 
ful experience that by virtue of his 
diploma from a normal school he had 
been equipped to meet every teaching 
problem that might come up. To his 
dismay he was immediately con- 
fronted with a problem that had him 
“stumped.” The problem of “too 
many classes” had to be solved. What 
could be done about itP He must 
teach each class, and there were seven 
grades to be taught in all the different 
subjects, including German. In his 
dilemma he wrote to an older col- 
league for advice as to how he might 
be at least on speaking terms with 
each class. The answer from his col- 
league came in the form of an outline 
of a daily program in which a few 
grades were to be combined in some 
subjects, while a few subjects were 
to be taught on alternate days. At the 
end of the greatly appreciated doc- 
ument appeared this terse statement 
in German: “Hier heisst’s flugs do- 
ciert” (which meant to dispatch each 
class with speed). The advice given 
as to grade combinations and alterna- 
tion of subjects was no doubt a step 
in the right direction. Speeding up 
the teaching act and sending off the 
classes in assembly-line fashion did 
not appeal to the writer then, and it 
does not now agree with his under- 
standing of the educative process. 

No doubt many others in the past 
were thrown into the one-teacher 
school either to sink or to swim, 


that is, either to throw up their hands 
in despair or to make an effort to 
solve the problems peculiar to the 
one-teacher school. The writer makes 
no claim to having solved them, but 
by the trial-and-error method and by 
gathering hints here and there from 
others he has tried to improve the 
situation in the schools in which he 
has served. 

The one-teacher school does present 
its own specific problems. Many of 
these have been quite satisfactorily 
solved, others are in the process of 
being solved, while some may not 
even have been recognized. No doubt 
one of the major problems of this 
institution is the organization of the 
instruction so that the time at the 
disposal of the teacher may be used 
most effectively. An overcrowded 
program is not conducive to good ed- 
ucation. Such a program does not 
allow the teacher, and least of all the 
children, to “get warmed up” to the 
situation to be learned and under- 
stood. The first step must be to sim- 
plify the program so that as few 
classes as possible clutter up the daily 
schedule. Since the school is for the 
pupil and not for the teacher, the 
pupil should receive first considera- 
tion. The writer believes that first 
of all a study schedule showing what 
each class might be doing during 
each part of the school day should 
be constructed. With such a schedule 
as a background, one can then more 
effectively arrange for a teacher's 
schedule, which should be quite flex- 
ible and indicate at what possible 
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periods the teacher and pupils meet 
to work together to clear up difficul- 
ties encountered and to set the stage 
for a new unit or assignment. 

If the pupils are to have sufficient 
time to study with the teacher during 
a class session and to study individ- 
ually and in groups, larger time 
blocks become necessary. To secure 
these, several methods or devices may 
be used. In content subjects, and to 
some extent in skill subjects as well, 
two or more grades may be combined 
so that the same material is treated 
in alternating or rotating years. This 
may be done in such subjects as 
science, health, the social studies, and 
to some extent in language and read- 
ing. In religion this has been done, 
probably overdone, for years. For 
example, certain units in science may 
be studied in the seventh and eighth 
grades in one year, and another group 
of units required in these grades may 
then be taken up the following year. 
In religion (Grades 4—6) separate 
units of Bible History and of the 
Catechism may be taken in a two- 
year course, while the third year may 
treat the material in a fusion-units 
course. This arrangement has proved 
quite satisfactory to the writer. 

As already indicated in the fore- 
going, alternation of subject units 
may also be used to simplify the 
program. A unit or several units in 
science may be alternated with units 
in health or a unit in history with a 
unit in geography. In many cases 
units in two or more subjects may be 
fused so that the texts may be used 
as references in solving a problem 
related to both; for example, science 
and health or possibly home econom- 
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ics. Thus again both the child and 
the teacher are able to “get warmed 
up” to the subject under considera- 
tion, and proper concepts and under- 
standings can be developed. This 
cannot be done by flitting in butterfly 
fashion from subject to subject and 
taking a sip here and a sip there. 

Although the writer has heard and 
read objections to fusion of history 
and geography, he nevertheless be- 
lieves that for the one-teacher school 
it is a boon because it does help to 
simplify the organization. 

There is also the possibility of cor- 
relation, in which some concepts, if 
already formed in some subject, may 
be clarified or enhanced and possibly 
given the proper perspective when 
taught in connection with some other 
basic subject. Again certain facts and 
understandings may be gained in- 
cidentally. 

Many units may be treated in con- 
nection with reading lessons, since 
one of the aims in reading is to 
to develop economical and effective 
study habits. For example, in the 
third and fourth grades, and possibly 
even in the second grade, some knowl- 
edge of church history, safety, health, 
science, rules of behavior and man- 
ners, can be gained. In this way one 
may kill two birds with one stone. 
The alert teacher will discover many 
other possibilities, thus reducing the 
number of units taught. 

Another way in which a teacher 
can increase the time he may devote 
to important subjects is for him to 
make use of his many assistant 
teachers, or pupil helpers. In the one- 
teacher school, which the writer en- 
visions as a large Christian family, 
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there are almost as many assistants 
as there are pupils. The brighter chil- 
dren in each class may well be used 
to give certain drills and supple- 
mentary reading and direct other 
simple activities in the lower grades 
and even help some of the slower 
children in their own class. Of 
course, the teacher must know his 
pupils, and they must be trained in 
their duties. Such privileges, when 
understood by the pupils and parents, 
save time for the busy teacher and 
are of educational value to the 
helpers, inasmuch as they provide for 
the pupils reviews in some important 
phases of fundamentals as well as 
an opportunity to be of assistance to 
a weaker member of this large school 
family. 

From the foregoing it can readily 
be seen that such organization and 
planning requires much time on the 
part of the teacher in out-of-school 
hours. This presents a problem not 
so much of the one-teacher school 
as of the instructor’s personal steward- 
ship of time. In order that the above 
program may be carried out as effec- 
tively as possible, this problem also 
needs to be solved. So far the writer 
has not been able to find a solution 
that quite satisfies him. However, in 
a congregation in which there is a 
one-teacher school there seem to be 
many activities that could be taken 
care of by someone else in the con- 
gregation. In many cases the teacher 
is the congregational secretary and 
thus must attend many meetings. He 
is choirmaster and organist. He is ex- 
pected to assist the Walther League 
society, to direct their plays, etc. The 
writer believes teaching is a full-time 
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job and that one cannot “spread him- 
self too thin” and still do a good job. 
Probably some kind reader has solved 
this problem and has some advice or 
device by which some of these extra 
duties can be eliminated. It is not 
that one does not enjoy doing these 
things, but it does detract from the 
teacher’s efficiency in the one-teacher 
school. 

Another problem which looms large 
in the one-teacher school horizon is 
the matter of keeping the brighter 
pupils profitably employed and of 
keeping the slower pupils from giving 
up in despair. Every school has some 
pupils of each kind. One need not 
be too much concerned about the 
average pupil. If the teacher uses 
pupils as helpers, a part of the prob- 
lem is already solved; however, other 
means must also be used. The brighter 
pupils should be encouraged to make 
special contributions by means of re- 
ports to the class on the wide read- 
ing they may have done relative to 
the subject under consideration. Some 
may have talents to illustrate a lesson 
by means of a drawing, a map, or 
even a construction. One is some- 
times agreeably surprised at what 
some of the slower pupils are able 
to do in certain subjects by means 
of some handwork or construction. 
By using their skill they can render 
a distinct contribution to enhance and 
enrich the lesson. Thus both bright 
and slow pupils might share in the 
joy of their contributions. 

Provision should also be made so 
that a pupil who is advanced may 
follow his special inclination, or in- 
terest. The teacher should try to dis- 
cover this and guide it into the right 
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channels. Such children may then, 
in their spare time, work at material 
of their own choice. For the lower 
grades there should be much material 
from which to choose. Much of this 
may be homemade or constructed by 
pupils in the upper grades. Such ac- 
tivity is then purposeful. Stencils of 
animals, birds, and the like, from 
which the children can trace, may be 
used. These pictures may be colored 
by the little tots and labeled. In the 
second grade they may be used in the 
same manner except that short state- 
ments or riddles may be added. Col- 
ored blocks, sticks, and beads for 
counting and number combinations 
and even construction are valuable. 
Calendars, seed and other catalogs, 
and magazines having pictures are 
useful in many ways. A little ingenu- 
ity on the part of the teacher will 
suggest others. The motto should be: 
“Keep them busy and happy.” 

The many activities suggested pose 
the problem as to where these may 
be carried on. Some can be readily 
carried out in the schoolroom proper; 
however, it would be better and less 
disturbing if they were carried on in 
another room or hall. Drill work by 
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helpers, group work, such as prac- 
ticing conversation, or getting ready 
a playlet, etc., require a separate 
space. The ideal would be to have 
a good-sized workroom with a glass 
wall so that the teacher can super- 
vise the activities. The workshop re- 
port has a plan of this sort, which 
the writer hopes to see carried out 
in his school someday. 

Only a few of the major problems 
have been touched upon. Yes, there 
are many more. Anyone who is in- 
terested will receive much help from 
the workshop report entitled The Lu- 
theran One-Teacher School. It is the 
hope and wish of the writer that 
others, whether they agree or disagree 
with him, be stimulated to think 
about a more satisfactory solution to 
the problems and then bravely attack 
them, letting the chips fly where they 
may. We hope for another workshop 
on the one-teacher school in the near 
future. The writer has been wonder- 
ing whether entire conferences in 
areas where the one-teacher school 
is prevalent might not attack some of 
these problems during a school year. 
Probably others have better sugges- 
tions. Let’s hear them. 


CLEANER Comics. — The comic-book publishers are due for more “regula- 
tion” unless they clean up their products, the United States Conference of 
Mayors warned in December. The body is composed of heads of city govern- 


ments throughout the country. 


Fifty cities have already taken steps to control the sales of lurid comic 
books, the Mayors’ Conference said. Los Angeles, Tacoma, and Terre Haute 
have passed ordinances to ban objectionable comic books from newsstands. 
Censorship committees operate in Oneida, N. Y.; East Hartford, Conn.; and 
Indianapolis, Ind. A citizens committee in Hammond, Ind., helped the city’s 
mayor take out of circulation 36 lurid booklets. 

Despite these efforts, the Conference said, “emphasis continues on murder, 


mayhem, sex, and glorification of crime.” 


The Conference said that a code written for comic-book peers is being 


disregarded. Less than 18 of the 35 publishers have agree 


The Education Digest, January, 1949. 


to abide by it. — 


Basic Considerations in Classification 


and Promotion Policies in the Elementary School 
F. A. MARQUARDT 


The wider function of the modern 
elementary school and the increased 
number of pupils and subjects has 
brought many problems, and prob- 
ably one of the most important ones 
is the proper grouping or classifica- 
tion of pupils. Closely related to this 
problem is the matter of promotion. 

Children may be grouped accord- 
ing to their chronological age. If all 
pupils had the same mental ability 
and would under proper instruction 
advance at the same rate, the group- 
ing according to their chronological 
age would be ideal. Obviously there 
are already great differences in men- 
tal maturity of kindergarten pupils. 
Common intelligence tests given to 
such pupils reveal, for instance, that 
a pupil of four may be as advanced 
mentally as a pupil of six who enters 
the first grade. The same differences 
are noted from test results throughout 
the grades. Hence children of the 
same chronological age show a wide 
range of intelligence quotients. 

Again, children classified according 
to chronological age also differ greatly 
in their ability to do independent 
study. This may be due to diverse 
racial stock, to home environment, 
temperament, cultural background 
experiences, and bodily health. In 
some homes children have certain 
advantages, including exposure to 
good language, access to good books, 
training in music, and intelligent gen- 
eral supervision of an educated par- 
ent. In other homes, children of the 
same age have been limited as to 


these advantages so that we may say 
that they are not on the same level 
with the fortunate child that has a 
wide range of cultural experiences at 
his command. The classification by 
chronological age alone is therefore 
not ideal. 

In order to be more fair to the 
child, mental age and mental capacity 
may be employed as a basis for 
grouping children in school. Here 
again we have a number of draw- 
backs. The very nature of this classi- 
fication would necessitate the forming 
of a number of slow and advanced 
groups. The teaching of these would 
require specially trained teachers, 
different materials suited to each 
group, and a constant shifting of 
pupils from one group to another. 

Children may also be classified ac- 
cording to their mental maturity. 
Here again a number of difficulties 
are to be met. Children do not enter 
school at the same mental age and 
do not even remain equal in mental 
development when classified on this 
basis. Classification on this basis 
alone would bring children of widely 
different chronological ages and social 
development together in one group. 

Grouping according to pedagogical 
age, that is school grade completed, 
may not be fair to the pupil. Poor 
health, defective vision or hearing 
may have retarded a child because he 
could not derive as much benefit from 
instruction as the healthy child. Also 
pupils with lower mental age, or 
mental ability, and resulting lower 
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classroom achievement are decidedly 
at a disadvantage. Such heterogeneity 
among pupils who have attained the 
same grade status is widened still 
more by different standards in mark- 
ing pupils’ papers. Some teachers try 
to be objective in grading papers, 
while others are subjective. 

Social age is another factor that 
has to be considered in the classifica- 
tion of pupils. The child is influenced 
in his attitude toward the school by 
his social age. A child of greater 
social maturity than that of his fellow 
pupils is likely to be self-conscious 
to a certain degree. His conduct, ap- 
plication, and attitudes in the school- 
room are conditioned by his social 
standing. He may feel awkward and 
bashful. He may become a discipli- 
nary problem in the room because of 
his advanced social age. 

No matter on what basis the clas- 
sification is made, the primary ob- 
jective of any classification should al- 
ways be the general welfare of the 
pupil and its implications; for, after 
all, the pupil is not there for the 
benefit of the school, but the school 
is established for the benefit of the 
pupil. The pupil in the group should 
be given the greatest opportunity for 
success in schoolwork. This will make 
for better scholarship and _ school 
citizenship, and, as a whole, will tend 
to promote the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the work of the whole 
school. Group placement, therefore, 
should not be entirely permanent; 
placement should always be open to 
readjustment if need arises. 

In order to classify the pupil ac- 
cording to his specific needs with a 
certain degree of scientific correct- 
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ness, the teacher may be helped con- 
siderably be securing reliable data 
regarding each pupil. These should 
include: a) pedagogical history, 
b) family history, c) health history, 
d) personal history, e) mental capac- 
ity, £) social development, g) educa- 
tional age in each subject, h) special 
abilities and handicaps.’ Naturally it 
would be advisable to keep up-to-date 
records of the pupils. School marks 
must be recorded at regular intervals 
to show progress. The marking sys- 
tem should be standardized through- 
out the school; otherwise it will be 
of little value as a determining factor. 
Civic traits should be marked inde- 
pendent of achievement, thus stress- 
ing importance of good habits of 
conduct. 

The use of standardized tests is 
indispensable to an objective marking 
system. Only by the use of norms 
of these tests can objective compar- 
ison be made in the achievement and 
abilities of children. It also may be 
practical not only to compute grade 
classification in each subject, but also 
to compute a total classification based 
on either the scores of the crucial sub- 
jects or all subjects. 

Besides objective marks, special 
attention may also be given to the 
recording of pedagogical case data 
regarding pupils, such as disciplinary 
difficulties, subject deficiencies, spe- 
cial talents, emotional and tempera- 
mental difficulties, and other signifi- 
cant factors of progress during the 


1 W. C. Reaves, P. R. Pierce, and E. H. 
Stullken, “Classification and Promotion of 
Pupils,” The Elementary School. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1931, 
pp. 152-153. 
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child’s career in school. Armed with 
data about the child’s abilities and 
disabilities, the teacher may be able 
to guide the pupil more intelligently 
and objectively than without them. 

“The results claimed for scientific 
classification of pupils are sufficiently 
imposing to merit the serious con- 
sideration of the teacher. In general 
it is maintained that scientific clas- 
sification results in 1) lower rate of 
failure; 2) correction of maladjust- 
ments; 3) greater recognition of in- 
dividual differences; 4) general ap- 
proval of teachers and pupils; 5) pro- 
motion of better interest on the part 
of pupils; 6) better scholarship on 
part of pupils; 7) development of in- 
dependent work; 8) greater differen- 
tiation in work; 9) accomplishment 
more nearly at ability level; 10) less- 
ening of the problems of discipline.” ? 

Reviewing the different methods by 
which classification of pupils may be 
made, we note how difficult it is to 
standardize methods of classification. 
There is no fast rule by which we can 
group pupils. It would be folly to say 
that a pupil seven years of age be- 
longs into the second grade because 
this is the grade for pupils seven years 
old. All data of his cumulative 
record should be taken into consid- 
eration in placing him: his chronolog- 
ical, pedagogical, and social age, his 
mental capacity and maturity, and a 
number of other significant factors 
that may be of aid in classifying him, 
so that he may get the greatest pos- 
sible benefit in school. 

Probably the best bases for grade 
classification are chronological age 


2 Ibid., pp. 158-159. 
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and physical and social development. 
Grade levels are really not definite 
stages of achievement, but they are 
rather broad bands of achievement 
that overlap considerably. Educa- 
tional achievement may be thought 
of not so much in terms of the grade 
in which the pupil happens to be 
placed, but in terms of the individual 
pupil’s progress and level of achieve- 
ment in the crucial subjects, such as 
reading, language, spelling, arithme- 
tic, and, probably, the social studies. 
After all, these are the studies that 
will equip the pupil with the funda- 
mental knowledge and skills that he 
needs in progressing in school and in 
later life. 

Achievements are measured in the 
light of goals. We may speak of un- 
limited goals, which may be extended 
continuously throughout the grades 
and toward which the dull as well 
as the bright pupil may progress 
throughout his life as far as his capac- 
ities permit. The following is a list 
of general unlimited goals: “a) gen- 
eral comprehension in reading with 
attention to reading skills, b) ability 
to write legibly without misspelling, 
c) ability to make oral and written 
reports, d) ability to write personal 
and business letters, e) ability to find 
and use reference material, f) ability 
to do essential mathematical com- 
putation without error.” ® 

When unlimited goals are set in 
terms of what each pupil can do, the 
diversity among the pupils will nat- 
urally increase, no matter how homo- 


8 Walter W. Cook, Grouping and Pro- 
motion in the Elementary School. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1941, pp. 59-60. 
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geneous the group seems to be. The 
teacher still must take individual dif- 
ferences into account. 

In order to adapt group procedure 
of teaching to the individual needs 
of pupils, it is advisable to have an 
approximate number of not more than 
thirty pupils for one teacher. Al- 
' though this is not a scientifically 
established rule, it is the opinion of 
most teachers. A smaller group tends 
to be less heterogeneous, hence the 
teacher may reasonably expect fav- 
orable results without a great amount 
of reteaching. The pupils feel more 
at home in such a group, since none 
of them is unduly handicapped in 
attempting to keep pace with the rest 
of the group. 

Another way of taking care of in- 
dividual needs of pupils is the selec- 
tion of proper and varied instruction 
material. This material should be 
selected with the view of a wide 
range of difficulty adapted to the 
range of ability that is found in the 
specific school grade. Since most in- 
struction and school work depends 
upon the interpretation of the printed 
page, one of the main considerations 
is the selection of reading material: 
textbooks used and a well-stocked, 
well-selected library. 

We are fortunate to have textbooks 
on the market that combine most of 
the features that appeal to the child 
and that are broad enough in their 
scope to reach all pupils. Such char- 
acteristics include proper format, at- 
tractive make-up, easily read type, 
vocabulary within the reach of the 
child, logical and interesting develop- 
ment of subject matter, proper length 
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of chapter and paragraphs, wide 
range of practical activities, profuse 
illustrations in color, and diagrams. 

As far as the library is concerned, 
the selection of books is more im- 
portant than the number of books. 
What boys and girls like to read 
should be one of the first considera- 
tions. It goes without saying that 
the content of the books is to be on 
the proper age level. 

In addition to a wealth of books 
there ought to be in the classroom all 
kinds of additional teaching aids: art 
materials, simple science laboratory 
equipment, magazines and news- 
papers, and all types of visual aids, 
such as maps, globe, pictures, slides, 
filmstrips, and modern projectors. It 
is taken for granted that the teacher 
who selects visual aids according to 
the needs of the children must have 
a fairly wide acquaintance with the 
material that is available. 

Another way of taking care of the 
individual needs of the child is ability 
grouping within the grades, that is, 
grouping in relation to ability in a 
single subject or activity. There is 
no real evidence regarding the partic- 
ular levels or subjects in which ability 
grouping is effective, but as far as 
common practice in schools is con- 
cerned, ability grouping is carried on 
especially in the lower grades and 
less in the upper grades and in high 
school. The usual ‘custom is to have 
ability grouping in the first three el- 
ementary grades, where the arrange- 
ment has proved helpful to the in- 
dividual pupil in reading and feasible 
from the teacher's point of view. 
This is particularly the case with pu- 
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pils who are not ready to read when 
they enter school. These constitute 
a major problem for the primary 
teacher. By placing them in a special 
group he will have fewer promotion 
problems at the end of the year. 
Closely related to the problem of 
classification is that of promotion of 
children from one grade to another. 
Aside from the time interval between 
promotion periods, whether it may 
be annual, semiannual, or at irregular 
times during the year (the trend is 
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leaning to annual promotion), the 
main problem in respect to promotion 
lies in the policies governing promo- 
tions. Under what circumstances 
shall the individual pupil be retained 
in the same grade for another year or 
promoted to the next higher grade? 

There is such wide difference of 
opinion that no general practice can 
be singled out. The following table 
gives examples of the various regula- 
tions that are observed with regard 
to promotion: 


GENERAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING PUPIL PROMOTION AS REPORTED 
BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS #4 


Regulations 


ING grt Les sees RUE ely ae SD al ee 
Retain those who profit by retention ________. 
Fail if not passed in two or three majors 


Chronological age should be a major factor 


Achievement a major basis —_____ 
Promote on 70—75 per cent efficiency —.__. 
Promote on basis of general ability 


Social age 


Minimum standards must be attained _.___ 
Do not retain more than two years -_______. 
Promote on ability to do work of next grade ——____ 55 
Mental age should be a factor —-___________ 


Teacher’s judgment 


Principal or superintendent decides *... 


100 per cent promotion 
Standard test used as basis 


Reading ability should be basis —-_______ 


Faculty discussions 


Promote if possible to reduce failure 
Warn parents on report card -____-____ 


Frequency Per Cent * 


ECS eerie s SB Re 203 11.92 
Be tee en ere 178 10.45 
pie nota gts end AI eS 159 9.35 
EEE Ae EES. 128 7.52 
iso RES ie ISS 83 4.88 

Benes ewer Ae eee SS 75 4.41 
Be hs Sd 78 4.29 

itr oe ew Ae Sees 65 3.82 
2S RS bee CR wan 60 3.52 

see gee ve" aes, Suseobe rs 57 3.35 
3.23 

Sol oie See het 54 3.17 
ee eee ee 45 2.64 
oe EN SS 34 2.00 
SR nee re Mee ae er 27 1.58 
SSE ore ene 26 1.52 
BCS, Se See ay 26 1.52 
AS Ss Soa Se See ae 22 1.29 
ee ae eee 17 1.00 
WLS ee Se ere ee 14 82 


* Per cent based on total of 1,702 teacher blanks analyzed. 


However, looking over these regu- 
lations, one may derive from them 
two distinct general principles. On 
the one hand, emphasis is placed 
upon academic standards of achieve- 
ment which the children have to at- 
tain if they are to be passed, regard- 
less of their ability. On the other 
hand, there are a number of evidences 
that point to adjustment of promotion 


standards to individual differences, 
recognizing the relationship between 
ability of the individual pupils and 
their achievement, thus abandoning 
a general standard for all pupils and 


4 Henry J. Otto, “Children’s Progress 
Through the School,” Elementary School Or- 
ganization and Administration. New York: 
D. Appleton Century Company, 1944, 
pp. 209—210. 
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keeping the social adjustment of the 
child in mind. 

The underlying principle of promo- 
tion or nonpromotion of pupils should 
not be associated with terms of failure 
or nonfailure, because the latter more 
or less may imply that the pupil’s 
promotion is some kind of reward, 
while he is penalized by nonpromo- 
tion. 

It seems that by invoking general 
principles from both areas, as outlined 
above, together with emphasis on the 
welfare of the child, by pooling the 
judgment of teachers, and by en- 
listing the co-operation of the parents, 
nearly all cases of promotion and. non- 
promotion can be solved. 

Promoting constitutes a special 
problem in the primary grades where 
insufficient progress in reading is usu- 
ally the chief cause of nonpromotion 
in the first grade. It is true that one 
cannot deny the importance of speak- 
ing, writing, spelling, and reading in 
the child’s educational career, but 
there is really no law that specifies 
how much reading should be learned 
or taught in the first grades. The so- 
called “Flexible Progress Group Sys- 
tem” favors the breaking up of the 
primary grades into a number of 
consecutive learning levels based on 
mental maturity and reading ages, 
where pupils are permitted to ad- 
vance from group to group as their 
reading progresses. In order to know 
the puipl’s needs and capacities it is 
advisable that the pupils remain with 
the teacher throughout the stages of 
primary work.® 


5 Leonhard B. Wheat. “The Flexible 
Progress Group System.” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVII (Nov., 1987), pp. 173—183. 
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As soon as children pass from the 
third into the fourth grade, reading 
skills are especially needed for the 
study of various subjects that have 
been added in this grade. Therefore 
it is the practice of many schools 
to retain children in the third grade 
if they have not an adequate founda- 
tion in reading. This plan has its 
merits; still it would retard the prog- 
ress of the pupil and accumulate 
retardation at this particular point. 
Probably it would be better to pro- 
mote the pupil and to provide for 
the necessary adaptation and reme- 
dial instruction in reading. 

Research clearly demonstrates that 
schools with a relatively high per- 
centage of failures tend to have a rel- 
atively high proportion of average 
and slow-learning pupils in each 
grade; and that in the school with 
lenient promotion standards the in- 
telligence and achievement averages 
tend to be higher than in schools with 
high nonpromotion rates. By failing 
slow-learning pupils, a school cannot 
increase its grade achievement av- 
erages. Very aptly Cook points out 
the policies that should guide the 
progress of children in school: “As 
far as achievement and _ personality 
development are concerned, the cru- 
cial issue appears to be not whether 
the slow-learning pupil is passed or 
failed, but how adequately his needs 
are met wherever he is placed. No 
promotion practice, be it universal 
promotion or the maintenance of high 
achievement standards, really comes 
to grips with the vital problem of 
educational and personality adjust- 
ment, with the problem of furnishing 
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each teacher suitable instructional 
materials, teaching procedures, and 
point of view to enable him to cope 
with a range of ability of from six 
to ten years in his class.” ® 

To date no one has discovered a 
classification or a promotion plan 
which substantially reduces the diffi- 
culty in handling class groups, the 
need for taking care of individual 
differences, or the use of special in- 
structional material to meet individ- 
ual differences. It is highly question- 
able whether the panacea for over- 
coming individual differences will be 
discovered, at least not through pro- 
motion.* 

However, in reveiwing the different 
methods of classification and various 
policies of promotion, one may infer 
a number of very general principles 
which may govern the grouping and 
progress of children. 


In regard to classification: 


a) The child is the center of the 
school. This fact presupposes the 
study of the child to ascertain the 
total needs and then to provide for 
him adequate activities. 


b) This cannot be done entirely 
through group instruction but must 
be supplemented with individual at- 
tention to meet the individual needs. 


c) There is no clear-cut rule for 
classifying children in order to reduce 
instructional difficulty and individual 
differences. It may be recommended: 
1) that chronological and social age 
together with physical development 


6 Henry J. Otto, op. cit., p. 235. 
7 [bid., p. 289. 
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would be favorable criteria, 2) that 
cumulative records will be of aid in 
classifying the child correctly as far 
as it is humanly possible. 


d) A large variety of teaching 
material made available by the school 
will give the child unlimited oppor- 
tunity to satisfy his own needs under 
the wise guidance of the teacher. 


e) In order to do justice to the 
subjects to be taught, as well as to 
give individual attention to the chil- 
dren, it is advisable to have an ap- 
proximate number of not more than 


thirty children for one teacher. 


In regard to promotion: 

a) as far as promotion is concerned, 
the school as a whole ought to adopt 
a uniform policy. 

b) Research points out 1) that a 
sympathetic attitude toward the fail- 
ing child is preferable to the rigid 
adherence to achievement standards 
to be attained, 2) that pupils of low 
achievement do not accomplish more 
when they are retained. 


c) As far as achievement and per- 
sonality development are concerned, 
the main issue is not whether the 
slow pupil is passed or failed, but 
rather how adequately his needs are 
met wherever he is placed. 


d) Nonpromotion can be greatly 
avoided if children are properly mo- 
tivated and work to the limit of their 
individual capacities. 

e) It is held that nonpromotion in 
the primary grades is not advisable, 
inasmuch as some children of that 
age have not attained the general 
readiness for the work prescribed for 
these grades. 
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f) Any change in the child’s nor- 
mal progress through school is so im- 
portant that the responsibility should 
not be borne by one person, but 
should be shared by those who know 
him best. 


g) It is significant to prepare the 
parents to bear their share of the 
responsibility of providing the most 


favorable emotional environment, 
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especially when an additional school 
year is indicated. 


No matter what system of classi- 
fication is used, these general consid- 
erations may serve to promote the 
best interests of the child and may 
help to ease the tension that still 
remains between satisfying the stand- 
ards of society and meeting the needs 
of the individual. 


Our New Secretary oF StaTE.— Dean Gooderham Acheson has been 
named by President Truman as our new Secretary of State to replace General 
Marshall. We take this opportunity to discuss this new official, his background, 
his history, and some of the things we might expect of him and he of us. 

Dean Acheson was born April 11, 1893. He was the son of the late Epis- 
copal Suffragan Bishop of Connecticut. Yale and Harvard were his schools, 
and law is his profession. He served as a secretary in the office of Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis, also as an ensign in the Navy in World War I; then 
for a while as a member of a prominent law firm. He has had plenty of ex- 
perience in the State Department with a fine record for courageous service. 
He is one of the few men fired by Franklin Roosevelt who has managed to 
come back for higher honors than he ever had before. 

What are Mr. Acheson’s views on the foreign situation? He is charged by 
some with leniency toward Russia, but it is strongly asserted by way of reply 
that since Potsdam his attitude of nonappeasement has steadily stiffened. 
Others there are who will probably regard him as suspect because of the fact 
that Alger Hiss served under him, and Alger’s brother, Donald, is now a mem- 
ber of the law firm with which Mr. Acheson is associated. To this latter objec- 
tion we answer with some words culled from Drew Pearson’s writings: “No one 
who knows Acheson, however, would even remotely suspect him of any tolera- 
tion of or any connection with subversive influence.” 

Adding up the score, Mr. Acheson would appear to be a wise choice for 
a most difficult office. From our own angle we are bound to note ‘certain re- 
ligious connections, the fact that his father was a preacher, the fact that he 
still lists himself as a church member. In the final analysis we are bound to 
believe that these associations are of the utmost importance. To our way of 
thinking the man who believes in God and is willing to listen to the Christian 
gospel will always be a safer man to trust and to follow than the wisest 
statesmen and the most influential of leaders who does not allow these 
spiritual realities to find a real place in his life. —F.E. Lensxi in Lutheran 


Standard, Feb. 12, 1949. 


Cuitp Sarety. — The prevention of accidents to children is the objective 
of an intensive campaign now in progress. This program is conducted by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in co-operation with the United States 
Children’s Bureau, the American Academy of Pediatrics, and the National 
Safety Council. A booklet, Help Your Child to Safety, and other materials 
published for use in connection with child safety programs may be secured 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in New York City. — Child- 
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“Teacher, what can I do this re- 
cess?” says Johnnie. “Oh, just go out 
and play —I can’t be bothered now, 
I have some school work to do.” These 
are remarks that are frequently heard 
at school, remarks that should never 
have been spoken. It is our hope and 
wish that after you have read this 
article, you will endeavor, as a Chris- 
tian parish school teacher, to become 
more interested in playground lead- 
ership and possibly a better leader on 
the playground. 

“Why teach children to play?” “Play 
is natural; children don’t have to be 
taught to play.” We teachers realize 
that play is necessary, but many of 
us do not realize that leaders also 
are necessary. Play is natural, but 
the forms of play are not. A child 
is not born with the knowledge or 
skill which enables him to play a 
game. Play has always been taught. 


VALUES OF PLAY 


In order to realize the necessity of 
leadership on the school ground, one 
should have a clear understanding as 
to the objectives. Nash + has given us 
an outline of play objectives which 
includes all the pertinent points. 

Immediate Objectives: Activities. 

Intermediate Objectives: Habits, at- 
titudes, skills. 

Remote Objectives: | Character, 
Christianity, and citizenship; health, 
right use of leisure time. 

All objectives proceed simultaneously. 


1 Jay B. Nash, The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Playgrounds and Recreation 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., 1936), p. 35. 


The child is naturally interested 
primarily in the activities, but under 
proper leadership will acquire also 
the remote objectives. The activities, 
then, become a means to an end, 
namely, the achievement of remote 
objectives. 


IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 

The activity drive is probably one 
of the most powerful forces of child 
nature. Children will play without 
leadership — the impulse to play being 
too great to be cut short by lack of 
a leader. However, play activities 
then are likely to be destructive as 
well as constructive. We do not ex- 
pect our children to become educated 
in the classroom without an instructor, 
and we cannot hope that our children 
will learn to play without leaders. 

In order that the intermediate and 
remote objectives be achieved, activ- 
ities must be progressive. One activ- 
ity lays the foundation for another. 
If the activities are to progress, they 
must be selected in the light of the 
interests of the child. 

In order to give a definite idea of 
what is meant, we are suggesting a 
week's program of activities on three 
levels. One new game is here sug- 
gested for each day. In a year-round 
program, games should be added 
as interest lags and as skills are de- 
veloped. 

PRIMARY LEVEL 
Monday: “Mulberry Bush” 


This game develops rhythm and gives 
the child an opportunity for action. 
The children form a circle and walk 
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around, singing. The actions men- 
tioned in the song are imitated as they 
are sung. 


Tuesday: “Fox and Hound” 


More active game. The game promotes 
muscle co-ordination and encourages 
group consciousness. 


Wednesday: “Circle Ball” 


Demands greater co-ordination than 
previous game and causes the child to 
be mentally alert at all times. 


Thursday: “Dodge Ball” 


Still greater activity than preceding 
day. The group works together, but 
the child can still use his own initia- 
tive in solving the problem of the 
game. 


Friday: “Farmer in the Dell” 
Develops a response to rhythm. 


INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

A gradual transition should take 
place in the games from the primary 
level to the intermediate level. In 
this short presentation we are merely 
suggesting games for the entire group. 
The leader will have to bear in mind 
the immaturity of some fourth graders 
as compared with sixth graders. 


Monday: “Animal Chase” 


This game will develop vigor and en- 
durance and will lead to the develop- 
ment of skills. 


Tuesday: “Arch-Goal Ball” 


Will develop skill; also true sports- 
manship — winning without boasting 
and losing without excuse. 


Wednesday: “Kangaroo Relay” 
Develops team spirit. 
Thursday: “Kick Baseball” 


Very active game which will strengthen 
the habits of Christian conduct; an 
activity that can be carried over into 


after-school life. 
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Friday: “Overtake Ball” 


Like “Kick Baseball,” this game in- 
troduces “team spirit” on a large scale. 


Very vigorous and develops skill. 
UPPER LEVEL 


The children of this group are in- 
terested in more vigorous activities 
and desire to know more about the 
various major sports. 


Monday: “Streets and Alleys” 
Excellent for both boys and girls. 
Tuesday: “Freeze Out” 


Not too strenuous for girls. Develops 
skills which can later be used in 
basketball. 

Wednesday: “Volleyball” 


This will strengthen the habits of 
Christian conduct, including true 
sportsmanship. Will carry over into 
after-school life. 


Thursday: “Corner Ball” 

Active game. Group participation 

rather than individual. 
Friday: Play-Party Games 

Such games as “Ach ja” and “Jennie 

Cracked Corn.” Involves the entire 

group in an activity which calls for 

group participation and group problem 
solving. 

In all of the games that have been 
suggested? and in many others of 
this type the leader can readily see 
the development of the intermediate 
and remote objectives. 


INTERMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 
It is through activities that individ- 
uals are educated. We use this prin- 
ciple in the classroom, and it should 


2 Most of these activities were taken from 
Physical Education for Elementary Grades 
by Elmer Seefeld (Concordia Publishing 
House, 1944) and Games and Playground 
Supervision for Lutheran Schools by A. C. 
Krug (Concordia Publishing House, 1925). 
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be used on the playground. These 
activities are generally big-muscle ac- 
tivities. Four gains are achieved 
through these objectives: ? 

1, Endurance or vitality. This sim- 
ply means the power to expend great 
energy and to withstand fatigue. In 
our present age our nervous system 
is called upon to stand more strain 
than ever. If-men are to stand this 
strain, they must develop endurance 
and vitality through big-muscle ac- 
tivity. 

2. Skill. This simply means co-or- 
dination between muscles and will to 
perform certain functions. Quick re- 
sponses learned on the athletic field 
or in simple games may save a life 
in the crowded traffic or prevent ac- 
cidents in connection with our mod- 
erm factory system. 


3. Development of impulses. Chris- 
tian traits and characteristics, or we 
may speak of it as “Christian sports- 
manship,” are developed. In the stress 
of the game the temptation is very 
strong to violate the rules for the sake 
of winning. This offers the leader 
the opportunity for guidance and the 
development of the impulses in a 
Christian way. 

4, Development of judgment. It is 
on the playground where snap judg- 
ments and rapid co-ordinations are 
an absolute necessity. A slight mis- 
take will be detrimental to the in- 
dividual or to the team. He thinks 
because thinking is imperative. 


REMOTE OBJECTIVES 


Educators are concerned with the 
remote objectives. These are char- 
acter traits and health. Children do 


8 Nash, op. cit., pp. 388-89. 
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not have the necessary self-disci- 
pline, the maturity of judgment to ap- 
praise each situation properly and in 
a Christian manner. There must be a 
leader present who sees to it that 
every child is given the same oppor- 
tunities, that the bully does not mo- 
nopolize the playground, that the frail 
and timid child has a chance to play, 
and that little children have a safe 
place to play while the older children 
are engaged in a more vigorous ex- 
ercise. Every child has the right to 
be a participant in interesting, health- 
building, character-forming activities. 

Through the medium of play ac- 
tivities, plus leadership, health stand- 
ards can be achieved. However, if 
this is to be done, several things must 
be taken into consideration. First, it 
must be spontaneous. Again, the im- 
portance of the leader—he must 
build up in the child’s mind the desire 
to participate in a certain activity. 
He must be capable of motivating 
the child into spontaneous play. 

This will also take into account 
that play must be joyous. If certain 
skills are taught to the child, the 
leader has done a great deal toward 
producing a joyful activity for the 
child. No child likes to participate 
in a game of skill with other children 
who know a great deal more about the 
game than he does. 

The activities in which the child 
participates must lead on from one 
activity to another through life. The 
desire to exercise will be developed in 
childhood and will continue through 
life. 

Activities must be vigorous, but not 
so vigorous as to produce strain. 
This vigorous activity will in turn 
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develop strong bodies able to engage 
in still more vigorous activities. Ob- 
serve your own children or pupils in 
school, and see whether children with 
strong bodies do indulge in vigorous 
activities. 

“Play activity, like many other 
forms of individual or social action, 
may be either moral or immoral. 
Play presents the same opportunities 
for lying and truthfulness, cheating 
and honesty, cruelty and kindness.” 4 
However, under Christian leadership, 
Christian character traits are devel- 
oped and generally very strong ones. 

In play there is repeated opportu- 
nity for expression of the ideals of 
sportsmanship. “Respect for rules, fair 
play and courage, an ability to sub- 
ordinate the selfish interest of the 
individual to the welfare of the group, 
a capacity for team play, and expe- 
rience in leadership may be among 
the values which play may give.” ® 

Character is a product of Christian 
instruction and properly guided 
Christian activities. The child may 
be taught what is proper in the class- 
room, but it is on the playground 
where actual situations arise, and they 
in turn must be properly guided. 

Take, for instance, good sportsman- 
ship. In the classroom the children 
are taught the Seventh Command- 
ment, which forbids cheating (steal- 
ing). However, under the stress of 
the game, the child may use that op- 
portunity to play unfair so that his 
team may win. This offers the leader 


4 George D. Butler, Introduction to Com- 
munity Recreation (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1936), p. 19. 

5 Ibid., p. 19. 
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the opportunity for real Christian 
guidance. 

Therefore we come to the con- 
clusion that if we are to achieve the 
objectives of play and _ recreation, 
leadership is absolutely paramount. 
Since the leader through his position 
on the playground can exert such a 
profound influence on the children, 
only the best and _ highest quality 
of play leadership is acceptable. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

FOR PLAYGROUND LEADERSHIP 

The playground leader must al- 
ways be a Christian man or woman. 
He must be of a sociable disposition, 
and one who is generally liked by 
others. Enthusiasm, youthful spirit, 
and human understanding and sym- 
pathy are qualities, in addition to 
those generally required in a teacher, 
which contribute greatly to success in 
recreational work. A sense of humor 
is a valuable asset to a playground 
leader. The successful leaders are 
those in whom the spirit of play has 
never died and who retain through 
life an active interest in wholesome 
forms of play. The nature of the 
work requires that a person be in 
excellent physical and mental health. 
Persons directing activities on the 
school playground should be thor- 
oughly grounded in the underlying 
philosophy of play and recreation. 

Joseph Lee says: “The leader must 
be an individual of well-rounded per- 
sonality and upright character, with 
power to influence character and per- 
sonality in children.”® Our leader- 


ship, then, in school and on the play- 


8 Joseph Lee, Play in Education (Na- 
tional Recreation Association ). 
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ground, must be of the highest qual- 
ity. What children play and how they 
respond to group play situations on 
the playground are often the direct 
results of the leader’s own enthusiasm 
and of his personal attitudes and con- 
duct. Certainly the children cannot 
be expected to develop desirable 
Christian character traits on the play- 
ground unless the leaders themselves 
possess and demonstrate such qual- 
ities in their varied, daily relation- 
ships. 

In conclusion, the fundamental 
purposes of leadership are to guide 
and serve the leisure interests of all 
the children — not to dictate to them; 
to enlarge and deepen interests so 
that they will be more richly satisfy- 
ing; to provide organizations and in- 
struction where it is desired; and to 
provide for self-expression through 
play activities in order that the hours 
of leisure will make for joyous living 
and Christian living. 

The following suggestions may be 
of help to the playground leader. 


Rules for the Slide: 
1. Slide down feet first— and keep 
your feet in. 
2. Be sure the slide is clear before 
starting down. 
8. Climb the ladder without crowding 
or pushing. 
4. Get up and move from foot of slide 
quickly. 
5. No crawling or running up the 
slide. 
6. Keep smaller children off the high 
slides. 
Rules for the Swings: 
1. Only one child in a swing at one 
time. 
2. Hold on tightly at all times. 
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3. Sit in the swing, don’t stand up or 
kneel. 

4, All children face the same direction 
when swinging. 

5. Remember, swinging too high is 
dangerous; so is twisting or swing- 
ing sideways. 

6. No running under swings when 
pushing another child. 

7. Wait until motion is stopped before 
leaving swing —then keep out of 
way of other swings. 

8. Play or stand away from the swings 
so that you will not be struck. 


Rules for Teeter, or Seesaw: 
1. Give warning to person on the 
other end before getting off. 
2. Keep firm hold on teeter, and sit 


facing one another —no standing 
or running. 

8. Hold both feet out from under 
board as it approaches the ground. 

4, Leaving board, first child off should 
hold board tightly and let it fall 
gradually so that child on other end 
can alight safely. 

5. Stay away from teeter unless you 
are using it. 

6. Bumping end of board on ground 
is both annoying and dangerous. 

Rules for Drinking Fountain: 

1. Keep fountains free from paper, 
stones, and rubbish. 

2. Broken teeth are likely to result 
from pushing — don’t do it. 

3. Await your turn in line — there’s 
plenty of water for all. 

4, It’s courteous to allow the smaller 
children to drink first. 

5. Crowding or playing around the 
fountain may cause accidents. 

6. It is unhealthful to drink large 
quantities of cold water when you 
are overheated. 


Rules for the Sandbox: 


1. Bottles and sharp utensils should 
not be permitted in the sandbox. 


2. The sand is to play. in and with — 
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not to throw or carry away with promptly and efficiently whenever 


you: there is an accident on the play- 


3. Lunch should be eaten elsewhere — 
: round, i 
cae | ae een g Three factors are essential 
to such action: 


4. Share the sandbox with the others 
—do not monopolize it. 1. A first-aid kit, easily accessible and 


WHEN PLAYGROUND ACCIDENTS Bee On otclinaty spunpes 


OCCUR 2. At least an elementary knowledge 
No matter how carefully they are of first-aid methods. , 
guarded against, occasional accidents 3. Definite understanding as to the 
are bound to occur. Playground procedure to be followed in the 
leaders must be prepared to act case of serious accidents. 


OnE-TEACcHER ScHooits in AMERICA.—The 200,000 one-teacher public 
schools of 1915 had decreased to 181,000 in 1936, and to 96,000 in 1947, yet 
the remaining 96,000 still constituted over 50 per cent of the total number of 
schools. Populous states like Illinois, for example, are reducing their number 
rapidly even now. But public school authorities say that “there are limitations 
beyond which the further consolidation of rural schools would be unwise — 
that we shall always need a considerable number of one-teacher and small 
schools.” This is true because “many roads are still poor, the climate is still 
severe, and the farms are still large and growing larger.” The best-considered 
guess is that the public schools will eventually settle down to about 40,000 to 
50,000 such schools and that their number will not drop below that figure in 
the foreseeable future. This number is still large enough to require the applica- 
tion of the best educational thought and research. 

Also in the Missouri Synod the one-teacher schools have considerably de- 
creased in number over a period of years. In 1854 these schools constituted 
91.6 per cent of the total number of schools; in 1938, 50.7 per cent. By 1943 
the number had decreased to 511, or 46.1 per cent of the total; by 1944 to 445, 
or 40.8 per cent; by 1946 to 354, or 32.3 per cent. — The Lutheran One- 
Teacher School, p. 15. 


ANOTHER PLAN FOR RELIGIOUS INsTRUCTION. — Last spring the press re- 
ported that the public schools in St. Louis had ceased permitting their pupils 
to leave the schools for one hour a week to receive religious instruction in some 
denominational church or school. The Circuit Court had ruled that the week- 
day religious program which was followed in St. Louis was unconstitutional. 
Now the attempt is made to take care of the religious instruction of children 
after school hours. The authorities of the State naturally cannot keep parents 
from sending their children to a church school in the afternoon when classes 
in the public schools have been dismissed. The Metropolitan Church Federa- 
tion in St. Louis has resolved to try this method of giving religious training to 
the children of parents who belong to churches constituting the Metropolitan 
Church Federation. It was reported that up to this time 46 churches in the 
city are following the plan and that 2,100 pupils have been registered. In 
some of the churches the instruction is given Saturdays. It will have to be 
seen whether these efforts can win widespread favor. Of course, even at best, 
they cannot approach in effectiveness the work done in the Christian day 
school. — Concordia Theological Monthly, March, 1949. 
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School Music Review 


School music, as a subject, has be- 
come a specialized field of consid- 
erable dimensions. Most States re- 
quire training in this field for the 
certification of teachers. We can as- 
sume, therefore, that the readers are 
familiar with the basic principles and 
procedures. A review, however, is 
deemed appropriate at this time. 

Finding the voice is as important 
to the teacher as finding oil is to the 
prospector. The teaching process 
cannot actually begin until the voice, 
the singing voice, is a known posses- 
sion of the child. The succeeding 
factors of this process have been 
clearly isolated: to sustain, to move, 
and to match a tone, followed by the 
reproducing of phrases and songs. 
Since the first cry of the child is 
evidence of the ability to sustain a 
tone, the teacher need but to create 
the situation to make sustaining a 
tone interesting. You may suggest to 
the children to sustain a tone while 
you run the pointer along the edge 
of the blackboard. Game situations 
tend to stimulate participation. Any 
tone will be acceptable. The imita- 
tion of birds and animals usually 
brings about success in moving a 
tone. Children easily change pitch 
when distinguishing between the 
bark of the dog and the mewing of 
a cat, the mooing of a cow and the 
twittering of a bird. If need be, a 


slight pressure at the diaphragm will 


cause the tone to rise. To match a 
tone, we suggest playing “hide-and- 
seek” by hiding in the voice while 
others find you. The range should be 
limited to the treble staff notes E? 
to Eb 


Rote singing is the natural way for 
us to learn a song. It was used for 
some 5,000 years before notes were 
invented. So we help our children to 
get their musical start by rote. When 
the little two-year-old joins in the 
“Amen” and other liturgical re- 
sponses, he is learning by rote to 
sing. Utilizing this process, we aim 
to find short songs with easy, repeated 
motives or phrases, to be used as 
rote songs. We aim to find motives 
so easy that the child can sing them 
back to us at once. There is no pur- 
pose in trying to teach and repeat a 
difficult phrase with the hope of 
eventual success. It is far more pro- 
ductive to use only easy progressions. 
As the ability of the child increases, 
we may introduce intervals and pro- 
gressions which were at one time too 
difficult. The entire plan of organiza- 
tion of textbooks of primary songs 
rests upon the need for easy, singable 
songs to be learned first by rote. 
Making up little responses should be 
the order of the day. Little calls, di- 
rections, assignments, and comments 
may be sung by the teacher to be 
answered in like manner by the child. 
This is an improvement over the un- 
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musical scolding. During the course 
of the kindergarten and first grade 
it will be possible to learn from fifty 
to two hundred rote songs. Care 
must be taken that the basic patterns 
of rhythm and motives are repre- 
sented. Rhythm bands will aid mate- 
rially to integrate these abilities. 

Note reading is a natural outcome 
of rote singing. Just as the child 
develops a reading readiness out of 
its rote vocabulary in situations which 
stimulate reading, so the rote sing- 
ing will bring about an urge to read 
as others do. The teacher must be 
the professional judge, the psycholog- 
ical “teaser” to stimulate such read- 
iness. To sing by rote for years with- 
out thought of notes tends to kill any 
eagerness to read. Therefore it is an 
error in procedure to withhold such 
opportunity for reading until the 
third or fourth grade. The time to 
learn to read is determined by the 
ability of the child to sing by rote. 
After a phrase or short song can be 
sung back with great ease, the time 
for explorations in note reading has 
come. This may be in the first grade. 
If the child is not ready in the second 
grade, something went amiss and we 
had better check. 

“So, so” or “So-Fa’P A teacher was 
asked how she introduced note read- 
ing. She replied: “Oh—so, so. We 
sing songs, and then I write them on 
the board. The children watch me 
write as I sing and point. Soon they 
catch on and get a general idea of 
the ups and downs in music; just so, 
so.” This “so, so” procedure does 
create readiness and usually results 
in reading by position. While it stim- 
ulates attention to notes, it lacks ac- 
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curacy. The So-Fa system has been 
in use for many years and is also 
called the movable do system as dif- 
fering from the fixed do system. This 
rote-to-note process utilizes a well- 
known song which contains enough 
intervals and notes to serve as a pat- 
tern song. The so-fa syllables are 
sung to the children, who learn them 
by rote. This associates the syllable 


with a given pitch. Thus, do-mi-so in- 


dicates the first three notes of the 
chorale “Wake, Awake.” If teachers 
could relax long enough to learn that 
the system is very easy, more success 
would be attained. These three notes 
form the basis for the tonality. They 
are the tonic triad, the I. They are 
static, rest tones and form the “home 
base” in the key. We must remember 
that it is the knowledge of the song 
material that gives us the accuracy 
of pitch on these notes. The syllables 
are more or less convenient tools to 
remember the pitch in a tonality. 
Once associated, the children will 
sing “Wake, Awake” or “do-mi-so” on 
hearing any pitch as “do” for the 
starting note. It is equally important 
that the other four notes are thus 
localized and associated. Many sim- 
ple songs have motives, such as 
“so-la-so-fa-mi-re-do,” in “Polly, Put 
the Kettle On,” showing that nor- 
mally la moves to so, fa to mi, and re 
to do or mi. Great care must be 
taken that we do not make a drill 
mill out of these syllables. They are 
to assist us to learn new songs at 
sight since we recall their pitch. 
After a short time the tonality is as- 
similated so that the staff line or 
space will mean a given pitch by 
reason of its own stimulus value. This 
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leads normally to interval recogni- 
tion in a given tonality and, eventu- 
ally, to absolute pitch in those who 
are able. This latter idea is en- 
couraged by a system suggested by 
Dr. Kenneth N. Westerman, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., in his Emergent Voice. 
Westerman developed singable syl- 
lables and applied one to each chro- 
matic tone to be permanently as- 
signed to it. According to this system 
the ascending C major scale would 
have each tone represented by the 
following italicized syllables: LArge, 
MIght, NOte, GOne, DUst, TAke, 
THEm, LArge, while the descending 
D> major scale would be couched 
in the following: ROOm, LArge, 
BOUnce, SIt, PUIl, GOne, VEal, 
ROOm. Since these syllables are or- 
ganized in Emergent Voice as voice 
building materials, they serve a dual 
purpose. Time will tell whether they 
teach absolute pitch. 

Part singing is the birthright of 
every child. This glorious experience 
in childhood is facilitated through 
reading ability. This is the determiner 
as to the time for its introduction. 
If attempted too early, confusion may 
result. If delayed too long, a dif_i- 
culty-complex may arise. Even as 
note reading is a natural outgrowth 
from rote singing, so part singing 
grows out of note reading. They are 
natural links in the musical chain. 
Part singing serves as a test of read- 
ing. If the child actually sees the 
note and mentally hears it before it 
is sung or played, that child can sing 
the note so perceived against another 
note. While it is possible to sing 
parts without the knowledge of note 
reading, we should be interested in 
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the total process. Both can and should 
be learned. Very easy triads can be 
sung in the primary grades as a prep- 
aration toward more varied explora- 
tions in the field of harmony. 

The child voice responds to the 
same general laws that are operative 
in all human voices. There is an 
acoustic law also for each child. This 
law demands attention. As stated on 
page 235 of this volume of LUTHERAN 
Epucation, there is a system of mod- 
ifications in the human voice which 
corresponds successively to an octave 
of rather broad tones, a fifth more 
mellow, a fourth still lighter, and a 
third very flutelike in children and 
generally lighter. Above that the 
tones adjust themselves lightly. Each 
child may thus be tested for the point 
of adjustment, and care must be ex- 
ercised not to strain the lower voice 
into notes above the natural point 
of modification. A child may, there- 
fore, sing rather broadly in the lower 
range, and very lightly, flutelike, in 
the upper. Chart the voices. Note 
whether changes develop over the 
years or whether they remain con- 
stant. 

Singing posture is erect, with ear, 
shoulder, hip, and heel in a straight 
line. This raises the sternum and 
makes breathing easy at the mid- 
section or diaphragm, a combination 
of intercostal and abdominal action. 
These larger muscles give the lift to 
the vocal impulse, sending the breath 
upward without throat interference. 

Vocalization is the result of inter- 
cepted breath, intercepted inasmuch 
as resistance results from the closed 
vocal cords or lips. These lips, located 
in the larynx, permit just enough 
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breath to pass through to cause the 
needed vibrations for the required 
pitch. This phonation is as easy as 
the baby’s first cry. It is shown in 
the clear m-hum, which results in 
immediate resonation. Nasalization is 
a natural result of correct tone. As 
the mouth opens in vowels, we gain 
oralization, but nasalization must be 
retained for proper balance. The 
same hum which is inherent in “m” 
can be retained in all vowels. Con- 
sonants vary from the hummed “m” 
through the voiced “b” to the breathy 
“p, but they must not cause the 
vowel to become breathy. The great- 
est single fault in children’s voices is 
breathiness. It requires an alert will 
to cry out, and so it is in singing. 
Singing is intensified speech, not 
breathy lisping. Once this clear tone 
has been attained, one can easily 
achieve agreement in vowel forms 
and uniform articulation. 
Instrumentation usually refers to 
the setting of music to parts for band 
or orchestra. It is important, how- 
ever, that teachers of school music 
keep in mind that instrumentalists 
are needed to play these instruments, 
otherwise there is no need for in- 
strumentation. The elementary school 
is a logical place for such early train- 
ing. After the child has found its 
voice, has learned to read notes and 
can sustain its part, the time for 
learning an instrument is there. Nor 
is this so difficult. The basic pro- 
cedure of holding a violin, the bow, 
and fingering can be learned rather 
young. The technique of lipping a 
mouthpiece, likewise, can be appre- 
ciated at an early age. The degree of 
readiness is often more intense at this 
stage of development than later in 
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life. There are many psychologists 
who have stressed observance of this 
period of readiness. We must, there- 
fore, cultivate a mind-set to observe a 
readiness to learn instruments. The 
drum must be included. Piano read- 
iness can be cultivated. In general, 
school music is to stimulate broad in- 
terests for participation in music mak- 
ing and appreciative, discriminating 
listening. 

Ear training is a constant in school 
music. The ear becomes the judge on 
pitch, quality, time, and rhythm. The 
ear appreciates harmony and stimu- 
lates musical memory. The ear, prop- 
erly trained, will become a guide 
through life in the control of intensity 
and quality of speech and sounds in 
general. Ear training reaches far be- 
yond the field of music in its applica- 
tion to life. Music trains and refines 
the ear. The ear trains and refines 
our audible responses. 

History and appreciation of music 
may be constantly associated with our 
work in school music. Children are 
introduced to persons and times 
through their songs and pieces. As 
they listen to music, they may well 
be informed on how it was made and 
by whom. At times there is an im- 
portant why. Children may as well 
know, and their appreciation grows. 
This is particularly true of hymns and 
their origin. Schoolteachers are 
prone to forget the human interest 
amid their factual routine. All music 
has a history, and to know it adds 
to our appreciation. A young lady 
had completed a course in school 
music with us and said: “I feel as 
though I have been cheated.” Upon 
inquiry she explained: “All this I 
could have had but for my teachers.” 
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L. E.A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


A program of vital interest to all has been 
drawn up by the program chairman, W. F. 
Wolbrecht. It’s a program you can’t afford 
to miss. This highlight of the L. E. A. year 
will enrich our work in the Kingdom of God. 

The next issue of LurHERAN EDUCATION 
will contain the final details of the program. 


Jury 5 
8:00— 9:30 Registration 
9:30—10:00 Call to Order and Opening 
Devotions 
10:00—10:20 The President’s Address 


10:20—11:00 The State of Christian Educa- 
tion in the Church 


11:00—12:00 Principles of Organization and 
Administration 
1:15— 1:80 Devotions 
1:30— 2:45 Sectional Meetings — the 1949 
Yearbook 
1, Luth. Educational Boards 
Critique 
2. The Internal Administration 
of Our School 
Critique 
8. The Structural Organization 
of Our School 
Critique 
2:45— 8:00 Recess 
3:00— 4:00 Yearbook Summary and Con- 


clusions 
4:00— 4:30 Business 
7:00 Fellowship Dinner and 
Program 
JuLy 6 


8:30— 8:45 Devotions 


8:45— 9:45 Christian Stewardship and 
Christian Education 


9:45—10:380 Business 
10:30—10:45 Recess 


10:45—12:00 “What Is My Job?” 
A Panel on the Administration 
of the Educational Program of 
the Local Congregation 

1:15— 1:80 Devotions 

1:30— 2:30 The Essentials of a Pattern of 
Education in a Democracy 

2:30— 3:30 Business 

8:30— 4:15 “What Lies Ahead?” 

4:15— 4:45 Devotions 


This program is subject to minor changes, 
due to unforeseen circumstances which may 
occur during the next few months. 


EvA. vaFk: 


CONVENTION RATES 


The following rates have been established 
by the business office of Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebraska. 

Meals: 
Breakfast, 85 cents 


Dinner, 90 cents 

Supper, 60 cents 
Fellowship dinner: $1.50 
Lodging: 

$1.25 for the first night 


$1.50 for two nights if the same person 
uses the same bed and linen 


Registration: $2.00 M. J. M 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE 
OF THE 1949 YEARBOOK 


The 1949 Yearbook of the L. E. A. should 
be of definite, immediate value for boards, 
administrators, professors, the clergy, the 
teachers, and the laymen of our Church. It 
deals with an area in which they have a 
common interest, our secondary schools and 
colleges. 
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The presentation of the basic principles 
of organization and administration, by Dr. 
Albert G. Huegli, will, it is true, present 
theoretical aspects. An understanding of 
underlying principles, however, will aid in 
the appreciation of the remainder of the 
book. It is axiomatic that principles based 
on tested experience are safer guides than 
anecdotes or opinions. The statement of 
principles will have meaning not only for 
our preparatory schools or our Lutheran 
high schools. They are applicable to the 
whole synodical structure, to the Districts, 
to organizations within a congregation. 
A better understanding of such principles 
and a readiness to follow them would have 
far-reaching effects for the good of the 
Church. We frequently mouth the phrases 
“decently and in order” and “of order and 
not disorder,” and then forget that there are 
basic principles in the formal organizations 
and organizational relationships of the social 
order. 

While, therefore, the first chapter of the 
Yearbook will have practical value beyond 
the educational institutions, the second chap- 
ter, written by President George J. Beto, will 
be of value especially for schoolmen. The 
functions of the administrative head of the 
school and of those in subordinate offices 
will be examined. The policies adopted by 
Synod in 1947 will be studied. Indirectly 
this chapter will have its implications for 
the principals of our elementary schools. 
The duties and functions of the administrator 
do not vary too greatly in kind from one 
level to the other. 
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An examination of boards, the Board for 
Higher Education, the Boards of Control, 
and Boards of Trustees, or Directors, will 
be made by Prof. Carl Meyer in the third 
chapter. The peculiar make-up of our 
Synod’s system must be understood; this 
can be done only through the historical ap- 
proach. A delineation in actual practice of 
the operation of these Boards should prove 
helpful for a critical evaluation of their 
place in the educational setup of the Church. 

Boards and administrators are concerned 
with schools. How shall these schools be or- 
ganized? Is the 8-4-2-2 or the 8-4-4 or the 
6-3-3-4 or the 6-4-4-2 type of structural or- 
ganization to be preferred for the schools of 
the Church? Shall we think of the consolida- 
tion of schools? Has the final answer for the 
organization of Synod’s schools been given 
by the Centennial Convention? Prof. Elmer 
Eggold will treat these questions. 

The summary, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations will be drawn up by Dr. Her- 
bert H. Gross. The coming convention of 
Synod in 1950 may well have reason to 
ponder some of the thoughts set forth in 
this chapter. 

A critical review of the Yearbook will be 
obtained in the L.E. A. convention before 
its publication. The opinions expressed by 
the various authors will be tried by the 
fires of group discussions. 

Will the 1949 Yearbook be of practical 
value? If it isn’t, it will belie its title, 
Lutheran Higher and Secondary Education 
for Effective Action. 


Rexicious InstRucTION IN ONE-TEACHER ScHoots. — The accepted custom 


of old, and one still adhered to in many one-teacher schools, is that of keeping 
all grades in one group for religious instruction. This practice may result in 
instruction which is either below or above the comprehension level of many 
pupils. Either the older children do not receive their due development in 
religious knowledge and training, or the instruction passes over the heads of 
the little ones. Therefore the teacher must either be able to adjust himself 
back and forth to several different age levels in the same instruction period 
(which is extremely difficult), or he must make a division in the grades. 

Perhaps many teachers who use the one-class arrangement of instruction 
achieve good results, and in view of this, such procedure is not condemned. 
Would it not be likely, however, that a division in the grades would be even 
more efficient? It might be worth a trial.—Tue Lurneran ONE-TEACHER 
ScHoo., p. 117. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Superintendency of Schools in the 
Brazilian District 

The Board for Parish Education was in 
receipt of letters from Prof. J. A. Schmidt, 
who was elected Superintendent of Schools 
for the District. Members of the staff have 
provided advice to help the superintendent 
in his duties. Some attention was given to 
the question as to how the Board for Parish 
Education could be helpful to the two South 
American Districts in their educational pro- 
gram. The Board requested its Executive 
Secretary to explore this problem with the 
Board for Missions in North and South 
America. 


Recommendations of the Sunday School 
Curriculum Conference 


The Sunday School Curriculum Confer- 
ence, held at Concordia Publishing House 
on Feb. 22—23, was very helpful in exploring 
many of the problems that confront us in 
the field of Sunday school materials. As an 
outgrowth of the presentations the Resolu- 
tions Committee brought specific recom- 
mendations to the attention of the Board 
for Parish Education. 

The Board for Parish Education is giving 
attention to points from these recommenda- 
tions at each of its meetings. 

As the Board takes action on these spe- 
cific recommendations, the pattern and the 
scope of the new Sunday school materials 
will take form. 

Those who are interested in the Report 
of the Sunday School Curriculum Confer- 
ence may secure a copy of this booklet from 
the Board for Parish Education. The cost is 
$1.00. The 119-page publication summarizes 
the findings of the Interview by Mail, gives 
the papers that were presented to the Con- 
ference, summarizes the discussion of the 
participants, and gives the needed recom- 
mendations to the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation. 


Workshop in Religious Education 
Under the direction of Mr. Wm. Kramer, 
plans for the Workshop in Religious Educa- 
tion to be held at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr., July 9—15, are going 
forward. The workshop is being financed 
through funds made available by the C.T.O. 
Committee for Scholarly Research. The 
workshop will give attention to six im- 
portant problems as follows: 
1) The objectives in Intermediate and 
Upper Grade Religion. 


2) The content of religious instruction. 

3) The Bible in elementary education. 

4) Criteria for materials. 

5) Types of activities in religion. 

6) The unit in religion. 

The Board for Parish Education hopes to 
obtain guidelines for the development of 
textbooks for intermediate and upper grades 


from the reports of the workshop com- 
mittees. 


New Vacation Bible School Materials 

Mr. Arthur W. Gross, our Editor of Vaca- 
tion Bible School materials, is putting the 
finishing touches on the new materials for 
1949. The theme of the new series is “Liv- 
ing as the Children of God.” Four work- 
books are again available under the follow- 
ing titles: 

Beginner: “God's Little Children.” 

Primary: “Living as God’s Children.” 

Junior: “Working with God.” 

Senior: “In God’s Pathways.” 


There will also be a special teacher's 
manual and special handwork packets for 
the children. The Board for Parish Eduea- 
tion is suggesting a goal of 200,000 enrolled 
in vacation Bible schools for 1949. To reach 
this goal would require an increase of one 
third in the participation in vacation Bible 
schools for each District. 


Artuur L. MILLER 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
' St. Louis, Mo. 


On March 11 the student body and fac- 
ulty observed the sixty-fifth birthday of 
Dr. Sieck with a token of remembrance. At 
noon the faculty and Board of Control as- 
sembled for a common meal in honor of the 
occasion. 

In accordance with the directive on re- 
tirement of professors, the Board of Control 
resolved to transfer Dr. Theodore Graebner 
and Dr. J. H. C. Fritz to modified service. 
After professorships at Walther College, St. 
Louis, and Ladies’ Seminary, Red Wing, 
Minn., and a pastorate in Chicago, Dr. 
Graebner was called to a professorship at 
Concordia Seminary and as editor of period- 
icals in 1913. For thirty-five years he has 
been the editor of the Lutheran Witness be- 
sides teaching various courses. Dr. Fritz 
served pastorates at Bismarck, Mo., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and St. Louis, Mo. In 1920 he 
was elected dean at Concordia Seminary. 
He held this position until 1940. Since then 
he has taught homiletics and pastoral the- 
ology. 

During the coming summer, meetings 
with European Lutherans will again be 
conducted by our Synod at Bad Boll. Sev- 
eral members of the faculty will again take 
part in these discussions. They are: Dr. 
Theodore Graebner, Dr. Paul M. Bretscher, 
and Prof. Martin H. Franzmann. Since the 
sessions in Bad Boll begin early in June, it 
will be necessary for these men to leave be- 


fore the end of the school year. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


A large summer school enrollment is again 
anticipated at Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, June 6—Aug. 5. Among the special 
features are the Audio-Visual Aids Workshop 
from June 27 to July 1. Anyone is eligible 
to attend. The Workshop in Religious Edu- 
cation, July 9-15, is sponsored by the Board 
for Parish Education. 

The Board of Governors of the College 
Association received its first report on the 
progress of the newly formed Department 
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of Public Relations, which it is actively 
supporting. The director, Erich A. von 
Fange, showed the scope of the department: 
prospective students, supporting organiza- 
tions, fund raising, news bureau and pub- 
licity, speakers’ bureau and program service, 
historical and reference files, special events, 
services to campus visitors, internal public 
relations, field work, and correspondence. 

Permanent tennis courts, an alumni proj- 
ect, will be constructed on the campus in 
late spring or early summer. The alumni 
already have purchased typewriters for the 
typing class and are now actively supporting 
an athletic field improvement project. 

The Senior Walther League gave two 
outstanding performances of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta The Pirates of Penzance. 

The high school chorus, Paul Rosel, direc- 
tor, sang twenty-three concerts in the spring 
season. The tour included programs given 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois. 
The college a-cappella choir, Dr. Theo. 
Stelzer, director, toured Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. 

Concordia High School recently com- 
pleted a three weeks’ study of the United 
Nations in its orientation and guidance 
program. A total of twenty-five students 
plus several instructors participated in the 
presentation of the program conducted in 
the form of lectures, reports, panel discus- 
sions, open forums, and the making of two 
large charts which depict respectively the 
physical organization of the United Nations 
and the symbols of its principal organs. 

Ericu A. voN FANGE 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 


The dedication of the two new buildings 
on the River Forest campus, the library and 
the women’s dormitory, will take place on 
Sunday, May 29, at4 P.M. The dedication 
service will be followed by tours of the build- 
ings and the annual college band concert in 
the evening. 

The remodeling of the chapel is nearing 
completion. The walls have been painted 
and a new ceiling installed. 

The vacancy on the Board of Control, 
created by the death of Dr. Paul Schulze, 
who had been a member of the Board for 
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forty-two years, has been filled with the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Walter Peckat, Maywood, 
Ill. Mr. Peckat is president of the Peckat 
Buick Company of Maywood and a member 
of Zion Lutheran Church of Lyons, Ill. 

Students of Concordia were guests at the 
annual Student Honor Night, sponsored by 
the Grace Men’s Club of River Forest. Stu- 
dents of Luther Institute and Valparaiso 
University are also honored on that occasion. 
The chosen representatives of Concordia, 
selected on the bases of scholarship, partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities, and 
leadership qualities, were six men from the 
college and two boys from the high school 
department. 


Cantata Chorus Concert 

The 175 members of the Concordia Col- 
lege Cantata Chorus, under the capable 
leadership of Mr. Carl Waldschmidt, pre- 
sented their third annual spring concert 
in the College Gymnasium on Sunday, 
April 8. Opening the concert with excerpts 
from the Bach Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew, the chorus was assisted by the chil- 
dren’s choirs of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Melrose Park, directed by Paul Bouman, and 
Grace Lutheran Church, River Forest, 
directed by Miss Elfrieda Miller. 

The second major work performed by the 
choir was the Bach cantata God’s Time Is 
the Best. Instrumental accompaniment for 
this work was supplied by students and by 
guest artists. 

In its closing group of compositions the 
chorus sang several brilliant hymn-tune set- 
tings, with full symphonic accompaniment, 
which were selected from the writings of 
Gustav Holst and R. Vaughan Williams. 


A Cappella Choir Tour 

During the spring vacation week, April 29 
to May 8, the A Cappella Choir, under the 
direction of Prof. Victor Hildner, made its 
annual tour with 11 concert appearances in 
Northern Illinois and Wisconsin: Rockford, 
' Wausau, Merrill, Shawano, Clintonville, 
Oshkosh, Watertown, Sheboygan, Plymouth, 
Cedarburg, and Cross in Milwaukee. 

The highlight of the tour was the choir’s 
appearance in Wausau, Wis., on April 30 
and May 1. There on Saturday evening it 
presented its concert. On Sunday morning 
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the choir divided into four groups, which 
sang in Zion and Trinity, Wausau, and 
St.Paul and St.John, Hamburg. In the 
evening concert of May 1 the choir joined 
a special festival chorus, whose members 
were drawn from Wausau, Merrill, and 
Marshfield, conducted by Mr. Paul Bunjes, 
an alumnus of Concordia, for a presentation 
of the Bach Cantata No. 78, Jesus, Thou My 
Wearied Spirit, accompanied by the Wausau 
Symphony Orchestra. In the cantata’s clos- 
ing chorale the festival chorus and orchestra 
were augmented by a children’s chorus of 
over a hundred voices, assembled from the 
Lutheran schools of Wausau. 

In response to a request by WGN, the 
choir will present a concert over that station 
on Saturday, May 14, from 1:30 to 2:00 
P.M.C. Sy Fe 


Band Tour 

The College Band, under the direction of 
Prof. Richard T. Rohlfing, made its annual 
tour during the spring vacation week, 
April 29 to May 8. The itinerary included 
the following ten appearances, all with one 
exception in Iowa and _ Illinois: Stanton, 
Iowa Falls, Hampton, Marshalltown, Al- 
gona, Paullina, Schleswig, Carroll, Marengo, 
Ill., and St. Joseph, Mich. 

The program featured a variety of selec- 
tions, both classic and modem, ranging from 
Handel to Prokofieff. 


A Visitor from Abroad 


From March 21 to April 2 our school and 
its premises were the scene of observation 
and study for Dr. Martin Schmidt, professor 
of Church History and History of Christian 
Art at the Kirchliche Hochschule in Berlin- 
Zehlendorf. Dr. Schmidt had been sent to 
America by the Department of Education 
and Religious Affairs of the American Mili- 
tary Government in Germany to study re- 
ligious education in the United States. He 
came to our college after having spent some 
time with staff members of the Board for 
Parish Education in St. Louis. At the end of 
his two weeks’ visit at our college, Dr. 
Schmidt stated his impressions in the fol- 
lowing: 

“I want to emphasize especially four 
points. In doing this I shall omit reference 
to the excellent facilities of your plant. 
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I know from the history of your Synod the 
primitive conditions which marked the 
founding of your educational system. I shall 
also omit reference to the natural and happy 
relationship between professors and students 
which I observed in and out of the class- 
room — an atmosphere which was reflected 
by a healthy humor of the professors and 
the diligence of the students. 


“1. I observed that your teaching and 
learning is Bible-based. I noted this espe- 
cially also in the instruction of the secular 
studies, such as mathematics, German, his- 
tory, etc. From this I conclude that the 
Bible becomes a bock of everyday use for 
adults and children. 

“9. The Bible, the Lutheran Reformation, 
and the history of the Lutheran Church in 
America are made fundamental in your 
training. I have gained the impression that 
your teachers receive a surprisingly good 
instruction in the Scriptures and in dog- 
matics. 

“3. You emphasize a study of psychology, 
especially also the Seelenleben of the child, 
which will enable your teachers to under- 
stand their pupils and in accordance with 
child nature guide and train their develop- 
ment through a combination of work and 
play. 

“4. You apply exact methods and psy- 
chologically sound tests extensively, and thus 
you provide your teachers with reliable 
guides for their dealing with children.” 

“May God continue to bless your work 
on this basis!” 


Summer School 
The summer school program at River 
Forest has been designed to meet the needs 
of teachers and prospective teachers. From 
July 5 to Aug.5 courses are provided for 
1) teachers in active service working for 
the degree in education; 
2) students in the Junior and Senior years 
of college who are looking toward earlier 
service in the Church; 
Junior College students who wish to ac- 
celerate their program; 
4) emergency teachers looking for courses 
to give them the maximum educational 
experience to fit them for their work, 
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whether attending for the first time or 
continuing their preparation; 

5) teachers who have had their training in 
teachers’ colleges not affiliated with the 
Lutheran Church; 


6) students who have had at least two years 
of college work and wish to take the 
special program fitting them for student 
teaching; 

7) ministerial students who are interrupting 


their studies in favor of a year of stu- 
dent teaching. 


All these groups should be able to make a 
selection of courses from those offered. The 
registrar will be glad to assist any one in 
making the most profitable selection. 

Practice teaching has been provided in 
three elementary schools; two of them will 
have three rooms in operation besides spe- 
cialized work with small groups; one will 
be a one-room school for prospective teach- 
ers assigned to this type. Enrollment for 
practice teaching will be restricted. 

Two workshops have been provided for 
specialized work, each running for two 
weeks, June 20 to July 1. One will provide 
opportunity for teachers to become ac- 
quainted with audio-visual materials and 
techniques. Another will be devoted to 
teaching the arts and crafts used in the 
schoolroom in activities that are educa- 
tionally sound. 

The courses to be offered are listed in the 
current issue of Parish Education. 

For further information address the Sum- 
mer School, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Il. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Nine students in the high school depart- 
ment received “A” ratings in a speech con- 
test sponsored on March 25 by the Wiscon- 
sin High School Forensic Association. The 
contest was held on the Concordia campus 
and included representatives from Milwau- 
kee’s Riverside High School. 

Twenty-eight students took part in the 
contest. The following types of public 
speaking were represented on the program: 
original orations, non-original orations, seri- 
ous declamations, humorous speeches, four- 
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minute speeches, extemporaneous speaking, 
extemporaneous readings. Each school had 
two entrants in a division. In the field of 
non-original orations, Concordia was the 
only school to achieve “A” ratings. River- 
side High had seven winners in the other 
divisions. 

Prof. E. A. Jenne was in charge of the 
program. Contestants from Concordia were 
coached by members of the English depart- 
ment. O.C. R. 

St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


Paul Heyne, a senior in the high school 
department of St. Paul’s College, was 
awarded first honors over the contestants 
representing three other zones of the State 
of Missouri in the State finals of the Amer- 
ican Legion oratorical contest held in the 
capitol at Jefferson City, Mo., on March 25. 
The title of Mr. Heyne’s oration was “The 
Sovereignty of the People — Then and Now.” 
He was coached by Prof. E. C. Weis. 

The high school debate team, coached by 
Prof. A. Nauss, won first place honors in a 
debate tournament at North Kansas City 
High School, March 25—26. 

Dr. W. R. Roehrs, Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, spoke on the topic “Education 
with a Meaning” on the College Vespers 
program of SPC on. April 2. E. L. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The faculty devoted an entire evening 
session to discussion of the Truman report 
on education and all of its implications. 

President Doege and Dean Hausmann ad- 
dressed the Queens County Pastoral Con- 
ference on March 8; President Doege and 
Professor Weidmann the New Jersey Pas- 
toral Conference on March 15. In both 
conferences they spoke on “Scholarship 
Standards” from the viewpoint of synodical 
requirements. 

President Doege spoke on March 7 at the 
meeting of the Leonard Morange Post of 
the American Legion; his subject was “True 
Americanism in the Light of Its Founding 
Fathers.” As a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Bronxville Community Wel- 
fare Board he addressed the 1949 welfare 
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canvassers on the subject “Our Duty in 
Welfare Work.” 

The Lyceum Committee provided in- 
teresting programs on Feb. 11 and March 18. 
On the former date the well-known lecturer 
and historian Joseph Blackstone White pre- 
sented “The News Reel from the Gay Nine- 
ties to 1948,” and on the latter, the Royal 
Theatre Repertory Company, with a Broad- 
way cast, presented two comedy sections 
from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night and Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Another attraction 
is promised for April 29, when the Juilliard 
Quartette will present a program of chamber 
music. 

The Concordia Choir, consisting of 44 
mixed voices, especially selected from the 
larger chorus, has completed its first con- 
cert tour. It has sung in fourteen churches 
along the Eastern seacoast. It traveled 1,500 
miles in ten States. Audiences everywhere 
received the concert with appreciation and 
with commendation, paying tribute espe- 
cially to Mr. Eugene Mott, the director, for 
the excellent training of the Choir. 

On Sunday, March 27, the Rev. Carl F. 
Weidmann, B.D., A.M., was installed as 
associate professor of Latin and Greek. The 
Rev. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, Director of 
Public Relations of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, preached the sermon; the 
Rev. F. W. Weidmann, pastor of St. John 
Lutheran Church, Bloomfield, N. J., father 
of Pastor Weidmann, performed the rite of 
installation. HERBERT THIEN 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

On March 25 and 26 three representatives 
of the Portland faculty met with the local 
teaching staff. Discussions were led by 
Profs. E. F. Scaer, R. A. Eifert, and Paul 
Huchthausen on the integration of the Eng- 
lish, German, and Classical curriculum at 
the two schools. The Portland delegation, 
consisting of President Thomas Coates and 
Profs. E. H. Brandt and Omar Stuenkel, 
presented papers on the objectives of pre- 
ministerial training and the counseling pro- 
gram. 

Graduation exercises are scheduled for 
the evening of June 10. Eight members of 
the college department and 89 from the 
senior high school will receive diplomas. 
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A recent gift to the school was a hand- 
wrought crucifix made by the Anton Lang 
Passion Players of Oberammergau, Bavaria. 
The corpus, measuring a foot in length, is 
of hard maple and the cross of Mexican 
mahogany. The donors are Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudolf von Huene of Pasadena. 

A Knabe graud piano has been added to 
the chapel appointments through the gen- 
erosity of the Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League. The newly formed Parent-Teachers 
Group has contributed a wire recorder, and 
a handmade surplice has been presented for 
chancel use by the Rev. and Mrs. Paul A. 
Schmidtke. 

After twenty-five years of faithful service 
Mrs. Augusta Havighorst has retired as 
chief stewardess. Her place has been taken 
by Mrs. Carl Steyer. Le sl 


LOST WILL FOUND IN ATTIC 
LEAVES $5,000 TO KFUO 


KFUO will receive $5,000 as a result of 
the discovery of a missing will by two chil- 
dren rummaging through the attic in a 
home in Leavenworth, Kans., for a Christ- 
mas ornament. The bequest was made by 
Miss Emma Scheer, 72 years of age, who 
died April 18, 1948, in the home where the 
will and old money were found. Previous 
searches in Leavenworth were futile, and in 
the absence of a will her estate of over 
$65,000 was to have been divided between 
a niece and nephew living in California. 
The children who made the discovery were 
9 and 6 years of age, and their parents had 
rented the home. Her will left a total of 
$65,000 to Lutheran institutions, churches, 
and schools. 


TRENDS IN SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS ON EDUCATION 


School Life (February, 1949) shows the 
trend in Supreme Court decisions affecting 
education from 1789 to 1948. It is in- 
teresting to note that up to 1900, more 
than one hundred years after the founding 
of the Court, only four decisions on educa- 
tion were rendered. From 1900 to 1920 our 
highest court spoke only three times on 
educational matters. But from 1920 to date 
it rendered 17 educational decisions. 
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The writer of the article regards three 
factors chiefly responsible for this trend. 
Governmental activities and regulations af- 
fecting the people’s social and economic life 
have been greatly extended. On the other 
hand, public educational activities have in- 
creasingly touched upon cherished prin- 
ciples of educational and religious freedom. 
Finally, judicial interpretation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, especially of the first 
and fourteenth amendments, has been 
noticeably extended. 

Two of these decisions, Meyer versus the 
State of Nebraska in 1923 and “The 
Oregon Case” in 1925, were of special in- 
terest and significance to our Synod, since 
they involved regulation and the right of 
existence of parochial schools. 


LUTHERAN PUPILS WIN 
IN RADIO CONTESTS 


Four pupils from our Lutheran elementary 
schools in the Chicago area were winners 
of first and second prizes in two quiz pro- 
grams sponsored by the American Heritage 
Foundation and broadcast over WLS on 
Feb.19 and 26. In each broadcast two 
pupils from Lutheran schools competed with 
six other pupils from public and Catholic 
schools. The questions asked were based on 
contemporary American history and world 
geography. First prizes were awarded to 
two boys from the 8th grade of St. James 
and the 7th grade of St. Luke’s schools, 
Chicago, respectively. Second prize awards 
went to a girl in the 8th grade of St. John’s 
School, Forest Park, and to a boy in the 
7th grade of St. John’s School, Chicago. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN 
SENT TO JAPAN 
AS CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 


The Rev. George Tomoo Shibata, the first 
American missionary of Japanese ancestry, 
has been sent to Japan by our Synod. 
Dr. O. H. Schmidt, Executive Secretary for 
Foreign Missions, reports that, as a boy, 
Shibata was taken by a playmate to the 
Sunday school of the Lutheran Church of 
Our Redeemer in Oakland, Calif. Confirmed 
at the altar of the Oakland church by the 
Rey. Frank A. Haedicke, Shibata entered 
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California Concordia College at Oakland. 
After graduation he entered Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, completing his studies here 
in 1945. 

Following a short ministry in the Japanese- 
American community connected with Sea- 
brook Farms in southern New Jersey, Shibata 
entered the University of California at 
Berkeley to study the Japanese language in 
preparation for service in Japan. After ar- 
rival in Japan, the new missionary will 
proceed to Tokyo, where our Synod started 
a Japanese mission project. The work was 
begun by Missionary William J. Danker, 
who last summer was sent by Synod to 
Japan. 

“There is a spirit of rebirth in the Orient,” 
reports Dr. Schmidt, who some time ago 
returned from a trip to Japan, “and an 
astonishing search for hope, certainty, and 
truth. People are in a mood to listen.” The 
older people of Japan, he stated, are sub- 
dued, bewildered, and somewhat dazed. The 
younger people wish to know what has 
made America strong. Japanese young 
people constantly approached him, he said, 
with the question: “Is there anything in the 
Christian religion for us?” 

Gauging Japanese reaction to the Amer- 
“ican occupation largely by the sentiments 
of the large numbers of children he en- 
countered, since they presumably would 
register most accurately sentiments found in 
Japanese homes, Dr. Schmidt said: “There 
was a complete absence of bitterness and 
resentment against America among all the 
Japanese I met.” 

According to Dr. Schmidt, Synod will 
have eight missionaries at work in Japan 
by the end of the summer. 


DEPARTMENT OF PULIC RELATIONS 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY LIFE DISCUSSED 


On March 25 an interesting conference 
was held under the joint sponsorship of the 
University of Illinois and the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations for the purpose of 
discussing education for marriage and 
family life in the schools. Approximately 
200 representatives of schools, ranging from 
the kindergarten to the university, as well 
as a fair representation of social workers 
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attended. Upon invitation, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, was also repre- 
sented by members of its faculty. 

The keynote was sounded by Dr. Fritz 
Redl, Professor of Social Work, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. In his address he pointed 
out that our rapid social change has had so 
disturbing an influence on the organization 
of the family itself as well as upon the at- 
titudes of individuals toward the functions 
of this institution that education for family 
life was one of society's most imperative 
needs. He deplored the lack of mutual 
understanding between adults and adoles- 
cents, which is revealed by a tremendously 
high “stupidity quotient” in this area of 
human relationship. 

The greater part of the time was spent in 
group discussions. The section in which 
Prof. Alfred Schmieding and the writer par- 
ticipated discussed the initiation of programs 
of education for marriage and family living. 
While some high schools have incorporated 
into the curriculum a special course in mar- 
riage and family life, the opinion seemed 
to prevail that integration of this segment 
with the established courses was preferable. 
Since sex education is an important aspect 
of the area under consideration, the feeling 
was unanimous that sex must be viewed and 
treated in its wider sense and not merely 
nor chiefly from the biological angle. The 
sex aspect especially requires intelligent co- 
operation of the parents with the school. 

Since the responsibility of the school re- 
ceived particular emphasis in the discussion, 
the need of qualified teachers was regarded 
essential. Tact and understanding are vitally 
important traits of a teacher for successful 
education and guidance in this area; and 
teacher training institutions must become in- 
creasingly conscious of this need in the re- 
vision of their curricula. 

It was especially gratifying to note that 
religion and the influence of the Church 
were recognized as significant factors in an 
effective program of education for marriage 
and family life. At this point of the dis- 
cussion we, the representatives of the 
Church’s philosophy of education, were 
pleased to note a receptive attitude toward 
the point of view which we expressed. The 
group fully agreed that the leaders in the 
churches of the community should be made 
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conscious of their opportunities for effective 
co-operation toward training and guidance 
for strengthening and directing family life 
by their influence on the various organiza- 
tions in their parishes, such as men’s and 
women’s societies and young people’s or- 
ganizations. 

All in all, this conference, like meetings 
of similar groups throughout the country, 
showed that leaders in the field of educa- 
tion and in social work recognize the need 
of safeguarding, guiding, and rehabilitating 
our basic social institution, the family. 

ok. 


SHOULD COMMUNISTS TEACH 
IN COLLEGES? 


An Issue Debated 


Whether Communists should be allowed 
to teach in American colleges was argued on 
the March 1 Town Hall Meeting of the Air 
(ABC network). 

Against the proposition were Raymond 
B. Allen, president of the University of 
Washington, which recently ousted two fac- 
ulty members because of Communist party 
membership, and T. V. Smith, professor of 
philosophy at Syracuse University. Propo- 
nents were Harold Taylor, president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, and Roger N. 
Baldwin, director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 


Where Do We Stop? 


“I believe that if we begin excluding 
Communists,” Mr. Taylor reasoned, “we 
will end by excluding anyone who says 
anything provocative, unorthodox, or in- 
teresting. The teacher who deliberately dis- 
torts truth according to the Communist line, 
or any other line, is a bad teacher and 
should be charged and tried by his col- 
leagues as an individual who is professionally 
incompetent, not as a member of a political 
party.” 

Mr. Taylor said the American student “is 
quick to detect and refute partisan profes- 
sors or authoritarian politics. He is quick to 
rebel, intellectually and personally, against 
anyone who tries to run him.” 

Mr. Allen replied the University of Wash- 
ington dismissals were “not an issue of civil 
liberties” because “a Communist is not free.” 
“That,” the university head continued, “dis- 
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qualifies him from professional service. Be- 
cause he is not free, I hold that he is in- 
competent to be a teacher. Because he as- 
serts a freedom he does not possess, I hold 
that he is intellectually dishonest.” 

If it is proper to ban Communists, Mr. 
Baldwin argued, “should we not apply the 
same rule to members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
anti-Semites, white supremacists, Fascist 
sympathizers and Jehovah’s Witnesses? If 
so, should we not screen all teachers con- 
stantly for pure loyalty to American democ- 
racy and the search for truth as conceived, 
let us say, by the Un-American Activities 
Committee?” 


From Art to Zoology 


Mr. Smith said Communists have no right 
to teach in schools whose ends they dis- 
avow, “that we owe no duty to let them 
teach, since they can prove no right and 
since duties and right must go together” and 
“that we may owe ourselves . . . as demo- 
crats a duty we do not owe Communists: 
to tolerate even the intolerant for the sake 
of a system of tolerance.” 

Mr. Smith read passages from a 1938 issue 
of The Communist, a journal of Communist 
theory, to show that instructors who are 
members of the Party were urged to inject 
the Marxist-Leninist line of reasoning into 
every subject “from art to zoology.” 


CONGRESS RECEIVES MORE 
PROPOSALS ON EDUCATION 


New bills seeking action on behalf of edu- 
cation continue to flow into Congressional 
hoppers. Among them are proposals to: 

1. Exempt from income tax the annuities 
received by retired teachers and other public 
workers. The amounts to be exempted vary 
from $1,440 to $2,500. More than a score 
of bills on this subject have been introduced. 

2. Use Finland’s payment on the principal 
or interest of its World War I debt to the 
United States for the education and training 
of Finnish students in this country. 

3. Authorize a four-year college education 
for children of World War II veterans who 
died in service. 

4. Enable students planning to enter 
Government service to serve an internship 
in executive departments. 
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5. Permit mailing of correspondence les- 
sons at the rates of third- and fourth-class 
matter. 

Congress, tied up with labor and filibuster 
legislation, gave scant attention to major or 
minor educational bills during the first sixty 
days of its session. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Concordia Congregation, Chicago, has a 
new pastor to succeed the Rev. Fred Pfoten- 
hauer, who is now serving a church in Min- 
nesota. The Rev. August C. Waechter, 
formerly of Bunker Hill in the Southern 
Illinois District, was installed by the Rev. 
A. C. Dahms on Jan. 23. Upon his gradua- 
tion from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 
1919, Pastor Waechter served the Church in 
Argentina for seven years. For the past six 
years he edited the Southern Illinois Dis- 
trict edition of the Lutheran Wittness. 


At Houston, Tex., a “Lutheran High 
School Auxiliary” has been formed with 
membership in four classifications: minimum 
of $10; minimum of $25; minimum of $100; 
minimum of $500. A concentrated drive 
for such memberships to raise funds for the 
erection of a building was made throughout 
the season of Lent. Membership in the 
auxiliary will entitle holder of an identifying 
card to a free pass to all High School ac- 
tivities, place him (her) on the mailing list 
for any high school publication. 

The Rev. F. J. Pies of Detroit, Mich., has 
been elected and called to be Assistant 
Superintendent of Education for the Central 
District. A graduate of Concordia Sem- 
inary, Springfield, he is pastor of a Finnish 
Lutheran congregation, in which he has 
also taught school for six years. He holds a 
Master’s degree in Education (Administra- 
tion and Supervision ) and is working toward 
a doctorate in the same field. 

The past five years have shown a remark- 
able upsurge in the interest in vacation Bible 
schools in our Synod. From an enrollment 
of about 28,000 pupils in 1943 these schools 
have grown to an estimated enrollment of 
more than 100,000 in 1948. The Board for 
Parish Education Bulletin comments on this 
gratifying situation: “Many congregations 
have been convinced of the worth-whileness 
of the Vacation Bible School as a missionary 
agency. Literally thousands of children have 
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been gained for the Sunday school and hun- 
dreds have been gained for the parochial 
school through the initial contact made in 
Vacation Bible School.” 

The River Forest Alumni Association has 
issued its second Bulletin in February. If 
you know of an alumnus who did not re- 
ceive it, kindly send his name and address 
to Alumni Association, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Il. 

This past winter, Morristown, N. J., 
launched a “Community Crusade for Worth- 
while Children’s Books.” More than 2,000 
teen-agers demonstrated their interest in 
reading worth-while books during the town’s 
week-long “blitz” against bad literature. It 
is to be hoped that this interest will con- 
tinue and not be but a temporary flare. 

On March 2 President Truman signed a 
bill turning the Freedom Train over to the 
U.S. Archivist for operation. A $2,500,000 
appropriation will keep the train rolling until 
July 5, 1951. 

A new amendment to the national housing 
bill, S. 188, seeks Federal grants and loans 
to non-profit colleges and universities, public 
and private, for student and faculty housing. 
The amendment proposes that $100,000,000 
be made available for grants and $150,000,- 
000 for loans. An institution would be able 
to get a grant not exceeding 50 per cent of 
the development cost; loans would bear 
2 per cent interest and may not exceed 
50 per cent of the development cost. The 
American Council on Education testified in 
favor of the legislation. 

Philadelphia public schools began using 
television programs in classrooms on a reg- 
ular basis, with 39 education programs to be 
telecast three times a week. 

The College of South Jersey offered to 
change its name to honor any person who 
will give the institution $1,000,000... . 
150 professors from 50 colleges and univer- 
sities sent a letter to officials of the Uni- 
versity of Washington urging reinstatement 
of the professors dismissed on charges of 
being Communist sympathizers. 

The Lutheran High School in St. Louis 
and the high. school department of Con- 
cordia College in St. Paul, Minn., have been 
fully accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. : 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Norbert Engebrecht, Herbert H. Gross, Theo. Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, 
E. H. Ruprecht, Alfred F. Schmieding, Edw. Trusheim. 
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STUDYING CHILDREN. Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures in Teaching. By Theodore 
L. Torgerson. New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. X and 230 pages. List price, 
$2.75. 

For a number of years American educators have emphasized the need of adapting the 
curriculum to the stage of maturation of the child. We have numerous carefully made 
studies that attempt to show the level of skill, the interests, the vocabulary, that children 
have reached at a given age. These studies usually show that a wide range of maturation 
prevails at every given age level. Curricular and textbook materials adapted to the average, 
below-average, or above-average children cannot do more than meet the need partially. 
It will always be the teacher’s job to modify, adapt, adjust, and rearrange the instruction 
and material to meet the needs of the child. This is a difficult problem, to which teachers 
must apply themselves throughout their teaching career. 

Difficult and important as the foregoing may be, there is one other problem which is 
even more difficult. What when children lie, steal, are truant, fight, become incorrigible, or 
resort to other forms of inhibition and overcompensation? What if children are shy and 
withdrawn, unsocial, or if they cannot do the work they are supposed to do in school? 
It is in this area of the teacher’s work that Torgerson’s Studying Children makes a distinct 
contribution. “Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures in Teaching” is not understood as 
limited to subject material and subject matter skills. The suggestions go beyond to the 
child’s emotional and total behavioral trends. 

Specifically the book points out the importance of studying children, what teachers 
should know about children, how to identify problem behavior by observation, how to 
write and interpret anecdotal records, the use of the interview, studying the child in the 
home, selection and use of standard tests, case method, and prevention and correction of 
problem origins. In the discussion of the foregoing concepts and techniques the author 
presents an extended inventory. , 

The book is of interest to every teacher. But it is possible that teachers who examine 
the technique will throw up their arms in protest and say: “How can we find time for all 
of this?” In crowded rooms or in schools where no one is free from a full day of class 
instruction, actually “studying children” will remain largely in the realm of wishful thinking. 
The basis laid in Studying Children will nevertheless be helpful to such teachers. It will first 
of all point out the need of this aspect of education, and, secondly, it presents a method 
of child study that is practicable and comprehensive, and thus an aid in planning for the 


future. 
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Someone will raise the question, and properly so: What about the responsibility of the 
home in child development? Here we may quote (p.76): “The school cannot be expected 
to eliminate many of the causal factors that originate outside the school. However, the 
school must accept the responsibility of recognizing serious out-of-school causes of pupil 
problems and must develop a school program which will counteract the harm they effect.” 


What about other services and agencies that may aid teachers? To this the statement 
applies (p. 76), “Teachers should be assisted by psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, 
and welfare agencies in rehabilitating those pupils whose problems are of so serious a nature 
that the teacher is not equipped to solve them. If these specialists are not attached to the 
local school staff, their assistance must be obtained from the city, county, or State.” 


Torgerson holds that “child study is the key to the success of modern education” (p. 24). 
If we make this a basic assumption of education, we can hardly say “So, what?” but should 
rather say “What is the Lutheran education system going to do about it?” We need long- 
range planning in this area of education, and Studying Children will be a distinct aid in 
such planning. 

This volume is another sign that the school can no longer operate in isolation. It needs 
to be more and more fully integrated with the culture and social forces all around it. It needs 
to clean its own house from traditional practices that have grown up around such concepts 
as “classes,” “grades,” and “failed.” A> Ras: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CHILD. By Lawrence A. 
Averill. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. X and 460 pages. List price, 
$4.00. 


This book by Averill discusses in considerable detail the psychology of the elementary- 
school child from the age of six to twelve years. It is of interest to parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, and all those who deal with this particular age group. Those of us who have had 
contact with elementary-school children know what a dynamic and forceful period of life 
it is. Averill’s treatment by description, illustration, and citing of scientific studies reflects 
the vitality and vigor of this period of life. 


As far as the reviewer could discern, the author was not unduly influenced by any of 
the current schools of psychology and child development. He maintains an integrated and 
distinct point of view, which is to his credit and adds to the value of the book. The 
reviewer found the anecdotal reports of child reactions toward their own problems par- 
ticularly stimulating. 


Averill deplores that “strictly religious attitudes and convictions as such, unfortunately, 
enjoy little or no cultivation in children in the great public-school system of America. .. . 
The result is that . . . most children grow up without exposure to religious and spiritual 
training of a definitive and ordered sort” (p.67). He then expresses the thought: “It is 
ardently to be hoped that in the not too distant future leaders in all three of the major 
_ faiths in America may come into long-delayed agreement on the fundamentals and the 
universals of religion, so that teachers in the schools will not be required to sidestep it 
and keep it in the limbo to which all tabu subjects are assigned” (p. 67). Here we have 
a problem in the education of the child which is more and more giving serious concern 
to educators. No one seems to know the answer, and apparently many churches in America 
are beset by faltering and indecisive action. As has been pointed out previously, lay people, 
and their pastors included, spend large amounts on their own religious enjoyment and edifi- 
cation, but sacrifices for a thorough religious education of the child remain largely good 
intentions, if that. 


The Lutheran educator will agree with the author as to the importance of religious 
education in the life of the child, but he will not agree with the solution proposed. He 
would probably also point out that in the author’s own State under the leadership of Horace 
Mann this proposal had a much different outcome from the one intended. 
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The reviewer takes the point of view that the absence of religious instruction in the lives 
of so many children is a greater challenge to the Church than to the State or its schools. 

Every one of the sixteen chapters of this volume was read with interest. If the reviewer 
were to select the outstanding chapter, in his opinion Chapter 15 on “Guidance” would 
be the one. A.F.S. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS IN THE CHRISTIAN HOME. By Alfred 
Schmieding. Lutheran Education Association and The Board for Parish Education, 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1949. 22 pages. 30 cents, net. 


This pamphlet is the result of an investigation which has extended over a period of five 
years. The author's observations and findings are based on case histories of several hundred 
children. The purpose of the study was to examine more closely the parent-child relation- 
ships which are so often viewed and evaluated superficially. 

The author approaches the study by presenting the parental point of view. He shows 
clearly how the attitude and responsibility of Christian parents is basic for a type of 
parent-child relationship which will be a strong factor in preventing the development of the 
problem child. 

Since the problem child is no longer an isolated phenomenon in our society, owing to 
the increasing complexity of our culture, the author has centered his attention chiefly om 
the study of parent-child relationship from the child’s point of view. Children are all too- 
frequently misunderstood by their parents — and by their teachers. The behavior of a child 
is generally judged and evaluated by the reaction which it produces in the adult, without 
concern for the causes which prompted the behavior. The author’s intensive study of more 
than 3,000 individual responses of children is most enlightening. This section of the 
pamphlet alone merits its careful reading and study. 

The final chapter discusses parental liabilities and assets. Here seven vitally important 
aspects of parental attitudes are briefly discussed and evaluated on the basis of Christian 
principles. 

The author has made a significant contribution to the literature in the area of child train- 
ing in the Christian home and school. Anyone interested in the development of wholesome 
Christian personalities, especially parents and teachers, will find this publication highly 
informative and greatly stimulating. It will provide teachers and pastors with material 
for timely and necessary discussions in conferences and parent-teacher meetings. _T. K. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE. By Herbert Read. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 
166 pages. $2.75. 

The very thought of a third World War makes thinking human beings shudder. Yet 
the war clouds are hanging heavy on the international horizon. Every effort to dispel them 
is hailed by a worried world. The theory that education be used as a means to prevent 
future wars and insure the peace of the world is not new. Our Government especially 
has been committed to this experiment, and ever since the cessation of hostilities it has 
expended and is still allocating considerable sums for education in the occupied territories. 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) is 
a special agency of the United Nations for the purpose of providing a type and system 
of education which will turn the minds of men toward peace. 

The author of this book maintains that education is the only safeguard of peace and 
preventive of war. However, he severely criticizes the current aims of education and the 
methods which we employ. He proposes an education which will predispose mankind 
for peace, an ideal which he believes within the reach of possibility. 

In the author’s opinion our aims and methods of education are in need of complete 
transformation. Presently the civilized world educates “to promote intelligence, to promote 
industry, to ensure progress.” Very early we train our children in competition. Our method 
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of classifying pupils according to intellectual capacity lays the foundation for a divided 
society. 

Sa suggests as fundamental aims of education two determining principles: educate 
with reference to things; and educate to unite, not to divide. 

With regard to the first principle, he charges that we teach more about things than 
actual acquaintance with and manipulation of things. We dispense much information about 
art and music, but provide little opportunity for participation in artistic creation and musical 
production. He bids us to return to the principles of Plato, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi for 
the transformation of our educational aims and methods. 

Training in creative expression, according to the author, will develop co-operation, 
understanding, and unity. Individuals will find purpose and pleasure in their activities. 
That will make for morality and freedom based on individual satisfaction and community 
consciousness and responsibility. 

In his discussion of morals he makes the philosophy of Plato basic. Only once does he 
refer to Christ, when he mentions the Sermon on the Mount as the most explicit formulation 
of “a morality of love and mutual aid.” 

The book presents a philosophical but thought-provoking treatment and deserves to be 
widely read. Basically it defends the principles of Christianity, which, if universally applied, 
would dispel the threatening war clouds and bring hope and courage to a confused and 
fear-stricken world. TK. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN EDUCATION. By Henry Beaumont and Freeman 
Glenn Macomber. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 318 pages. 


A book intended for teachers who are interested in the psychological factors and their 
implications for classroom teaching. The chief emphasis is on the application of psycholog- 
ical knowledge to the educational process in school situations. 

Areas included are: Organic needs, social needs, the effect of emotion on activity, the 
effect of success and failure, guiding pupil experiences, providing for general needs, in- 
dividual abilities and special needs, relating experiences to needs and abilities, motivation 
and discipline, criteria of success, personality adjustment, psychological principles and their 
implications for teaching. 

The self-evaluation exercises included in each chapter help to “think through” the topic 
under discussion. E. H. Ruprecar 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS. By Clifford E. Erickson. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co, 224 pages. $8.00. 

The school, the home, the teacher, the parent, are all interested in giving the child the 
best and most helpful information and guidance toward understanding. 

The present volume aims to supply particular assistance to teachers who are constantly 
faced with the responsibility of helping pupils with personal, educational, or vocational 
problems. The book emphasizes the secondary level, but elementary school guidance ma- 
terials are also included. A.V. M. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING, ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By James L. Mursell. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 338 pages. $3.00. 

This book deals with the problem of practical teaching. What must a teacher do if 
his pupils are to learn well and to achieve results which are to be lasting, usable, and 
meaningful to him? The author, in looking for a bridge between the psychological knowl- 
edge and the practical teaching job, developed these six principles: 

1. The learner’s mind must work in the right kind of context if he is to learn well. 

2. He must set up the right kind of focus. 

3. The right kind of social relationships will help him enormously. 

4, To some extent he must work in his own individual way. 
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5. Each particular job of learning must be a part of a sequence of developing power 
and insight. 

6. The right kind of evaluation is essential, for the learner needs to know he is getting 
along, and other people need to know it, too. 


These six principles comprise the author’s bridge between psychology and the classroom. 
The book may well serve to span the gap between the ivory tower and the classrooms where 
children learn. E. H. RupRECHT 


HESTON PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY MANUAL. By Joseph C. Heston. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1949. 34 pages. Inventory of 
16 pages put up in packages of 25. $2.25. Manual for Interpreting $ .30. Specimen 
set, 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Personal Adjustment Inventory has been designed to assist counselors and teachers 
in appraising the complete individual. Personality factors, how he feels about himself 
and about others, how he reacts to emotional problems, his view of life and human 
relations — these are some of the qualities which the Inventory attempts to summarize as 
a preliminary service to counseling. The problems and adjustments of freshmen in high 
school as well as those of older adults come within the scope of this instrument. Ad- 
ministration and scoring of the Inventory are comparatively simple. A. V.M. 


FOUR YOUNG TEACHERS. By Genevieve Chase. New York: Dodd, Mead & Ca., 
300 pages. $2.50. 


Too long has the profession of teaching been taken for granted. It was naturally as- 
sumed that young people would somehow choose teaching as a career. Only recently have 
special efforts been made to include teaching as a career among the vocational areas sug- 
gested to boys and girls. 

The book here presented should appeal to youngsters of upper elementary and high 
school grades. It is not a textbook, but an interesting story of four girls who are looking 
about for a worth-while vocation. The fact that in their search they actually study teaching 
in a living situation instead of merely reading about it indicates a simple but often undis- 
covered procedure. This suggestion could be given to interested students — in order to find 
out what teaching is, study those who are teachers, and observe them in their place of 
work. Guidance toward teaching should begin in the elementary school. Decision to teach 
may then be based on understanding and conviction. A. V.M. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER. By Newton Edwards and Herman 
G. Richey. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 880 pages. List price, 
$5.25. 

This volume indicates the influence of the changing social, economic, political, and re- 
ligious features of our civilization on American education. The sources of American educa- 
tional theory and practice are traced to the social forces in our country’s history. The book 
will be of value to the Christian educator in an evaluation of his school program in terms 
of these forces which have to a large extent determined education in the United States. 
After reading this book, a Christian teacher cannot but realize the secular and humanistic 
influence in the schools. : N.E. 

SOCIOLOGY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATED 
LUTHERAN CHARITIES AND LECTURES GIVEN AT THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
SOCIAL WORK INSTITUTE. Valparaiso University. Published by Associated Lu- 
theran Charities, 115 Glenwood Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y., 1948. 103 pages. $2.00. 

The Associated Lutheran Charities within the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference is a federation of 101 Lutheran charitable and missionary agencies united for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the charitable and missionary endeavors of Lutherans on a regional 
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and national level — and of fostering and intensifying the spirit of Christian charity in the 
Lutheran churches of the Synodical Conference. 

Just to look at the roster of agencies helping to bear the burdens of those who are 
dependent, neglected, ill, imprisoned, lonesome, frustrated, weary, and heavy-laden, gives 
every person in the Kingdom of Grace a feeling of satisfaction that his Church is endeavor- 
ing to follow the New Commandment. 

The seven topics treated at the Forty-Fifth Annual Convention will be of interest to all 
teachers and pastors, especially to those who have a higher sensitivity to the basic needs 
of their fellow Christians. Thus, for example, the summary of Arthur L. Leader’s three 
lectures, Mental Health and Present-Day Tensions, will give a better insight into family 
and school problems. The ten-page summary will find several meetings of parents and 
teachers with rich discussion and help. 

Chaplain Granger E. Westberg’s topic Pastoral Counseling in the Hospital Ministry will 
be welcomed by everyone who is called upon to do counseling. His seven “Freudian In- 
sights” illustrate that the Christian, after having examined all things, may keep that which 
is good. 

Lucy P. Carner’s Group Work as a Method in Social Work builds the right context, so 
that the teacher and pastor working with groups may set his thinking in the proper focus. 

A richer meaning of the Savior’s statement to the woman: “Neither do I condemn thee,” 
may be the result of reading Mary E. Rall’s Case Work with Unmarried Mothers. 

Dr. Alfred M. Rehwinkel’s address The Race Problem and the Church makes this 
problem a problem of the Church. The lip-service phase of this question needs a more 
realistic translation of religion into living. 

The published Proceedings illustrate how much the teacher and the social worker have 
in common — in problems as well as in possible mutual aid. E. H. Ruprecut 


TEXTBOOKS 


THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY HEALTH. By Ralph E. Blount. Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, 1948. 415 pages. List price, $2.00. 

This is a textbook for high school students. In a concise fashion it covers the essentials 
of personal and public health. Brief biographies of health heroes are welcome inclusions. 

There is something about this publication which makes one feel that a 1948 copyright 
has been put on a book produced several decades previously. The pictures particularly 
offer that impression. Some serve little purpose outside of breaking the text. The numerous 
sets of questions (two on a page frequently) calling for a parrotlike restatement of some- 
thing read a few seconds earlier do not appeal to the reviewer as conforming with current 
educational thought. 

The sections on nutrition and mental hygiene encourage one to believe that this book 
is of relatively recent vintage. 

It looks like an old stucco house which was covered with shingles and equipped with 
arched doorways. The rest stayed the same. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JUDY AND JOE. By Harry A. Carpenter, Guy A. 
Bailey, and Mary Louise Baker. 92 pages. List price, $1.20. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH BOB AND DON. By Harry A. Carpenter, Guy A. 
Bailey, and Bernice T. Stroetzel. 138 pages. List price, $1.32. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JANE AND PAUL. By Harry A. Carpenter, Guy 
A. Bailey, Bernice T. Stroetzel, and Ethel Ebrite. 186 pages. List price, $1.44. 
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ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH DORIS AND BILLY. By Harry A. Carpenter, Guy 
A. Bailey, and M. Elizabeth Tuttle. 250 pages. List price, $1.48. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JACK AND JILL. By Harry A. Carpenter, Guy A. 
Bailey, and M. Elizabeth Tuttle. 314 pages. List price, $1.60. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH RUTH AND JIM. By Harry A. Carpenter, Guy A. 
Bailey, and Paul E. Smith. 410 pages. List price $1.80. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1948. 

“The Rainbow Readers” are a colorful contribution to elementary science instruction. 
The pictures are beautiful and purposeful. The diagrams are stimulating. The print is clear. 
The vocabulary is considerate. The text is an exciting excursion into nature. 

These books are science readers. In schools where the children have to acquire their 
science education somewhat independently, the books could serve as texts. In schools where 
there is considerable time for guidance and supervision, these books may answer too 
many questions and deprive the pupils of the benefits which are derived from reaching 
conclusions independently. In schools of the latter type this science series should appear 
in the library. 

As is the case with most science books, there are statements to which the Lutheran 
teacher may not subscribe. However, in this instance there are relatively few. 

There are six volumes for the first six elementary grades. H.G. 


NEW CHILD HEALTH SERIES — Health Begins at Home — Grade One; Health All the 
Year — Grade Three; Health in Action—Grade Four; Aiding Our Health — Grade 
Five; Developing Our Health — Grade Six; Protecting Our Health — Grade Seven; 
Keeping Our Health — Grade Eight. By John A. Thackston, James F. Thackston, and 
Theodore L. Harris. Oklahoma City: The Economy Company, 1949. Grades 1, 2, 
8, 4—net price, 36 cents, list price, 48 cents each; Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 — net price, 
42 cents, list price, 56 cents each. 

The New Child’s Health Series is composed of eight text-exercise books. Since the pupil 
writes and draws in the book, it can be used but once. However, the cost is not prohibitive. 

Each book is divided into units. A typical unit is introduced with a brief dialog ap- 
propriate to a new topic. Parental co-operation is solicited through the medium of sugges- 
tions which should guide them in encouraging good health habits. The text material, satis- 
factorily illustrated, is then presented in sections. These sections are followed by “things 
to do” and “exercises.” The entire unit is concluded with review questions. 

The instructional material included within these text-exercise books follows conventional 
patterns. The method is variable. 

Teacher's manuals are provided. HG. 


AMERICA IN THE WORLD. By Marion Lansing. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1948. 
704 pages. $2.96. 

With the increasing participation of the United States in world affairs and the gradual 
development of a global viewpoint, a history text which would correlate United States 
history, world history, and certain geographical concepts has become a necessity. This 
volume, the fourth in the “History on the March Series,” is a proposed solution to the need. 
The book is intended to serve as a text for junior high school grades. 

The text presupposes an acquaintance with United States history and then proceeds 
to relate it to world history with an emphasis on the Americas in the period from 1776 to 
the present. General understandings are stressed, and numerous activities, grouped under 
such headings as Time Relationships, Place Relationships, Study Activities, and Books to 
Read, are provided to help develop these insights. A teacher's guide and a progress book 
are also available. E. T. 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


An excursion through current educational journals reveals several areas of emphasis: 
1) the financing of schools, 2) the method of teacher training, 3) citizenship training through 
community study, 4) the relationship of informal to formal training, 5) the bearing which 
the developing atomic age has on curricular content, 6) the school’s responsibility with 
regard to training for family life, 7) the response of schools to socialistic practices, and 
8) school organization. A survey of the writings in several of these areas is herewith pre- 
sented. 


1. The February, 1949, National Education Association Research Bulletin concerns itself 
with trends in city-school organization. A few highlights are the following: 


The 6-3-3 system is the most popular with 85 per cent of the schools reporting that 
type, the 8-4 was second with 23 per cent, and the 6-6 ranked third with 16 per cent. 
59 per cent of the schools had kindergartens, and 2 per cent had pre-kindergartens. 

51 per cent of elementary schools utilize departmentalization, but 85 per cent of them 
are curtailing the program, and 12 per cent are developing it. 

17 per cent of the schools classify pupils by divisions rather than grades, with a 
tendency toward the developing of this pattern. 

17 per cent of the schools have a “no failure” policy. 

20 per cent of the schools have class periods of indefinite length. 

Areas which are being expanded are audio-visual education, library service, guidance, 
school lunch programs, school health, recreation, school transportation, adult education, 
work-experience programs, summer sessions, school-operated camps. 

The length of the school year has tended to increase. 

Year promotions have gained in popularity over semester promotions during the 
past decade. 

The median recommended size for elementary schools was 457; the median size 
was 402. 

The median class enrollment in elementary schools was 82, the recommended goal 
was 29; the junior high school classes had 31, and the goal was 29; the senior high 
school classes had 28, and the goal was 28. 


2. The dearth of teachers has released a flood of articles on the teaching profession and 
teacher training. An interesting interpretation of the profession was presented by Jean 
D. Crambs in the February issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology. He discusses 
“Teachers as a Minority Group.” A few of his comments are the following: 


Minority group identification carries with it certain behavioral patterns that often 
impede the process of integration in the total community. 

One cause for the lack of professional achievement by teachers as a group may be 
due to the fact that teachers’ behavior in some respects is restricted in the same way 
as is that of “recognized” minority groups. 

The teacher, while superior to the majority of other occupational groups, is not at 

all happy about the low status of education in the professional hierarchy. 
The cynical, seemingly embittered teacher who makes derogatory remarks about the 
profession may be in part motivated by this need to show others that he is not a “real” 
member of the low-status group — rather an unwilling and superior captive — and thus 
not to be condemned along with those who “really” are teachers! 

While teachers complain bitterly about poor financial returns and accuse society of 
failure to appreciate their valuable function, it is difficult to get educators to act together 
as a group to remedy this situation. There are innumerable teachers’ organizations, but 
few are marked by strong feelings of group solidarity. Leadership is usually conciliatory 
and accommodating. It is not easy to get very many of the members to take an active 
part in group planning and in carrying out programs. 

The teacher in the small community is conspicuous. Everyone knows who the teacher 
is; children are everywhere and seem to be countless little spies reporting on what the 
teacher is doing. The typical reaction is that of the young teacher who remarked, 
“I feel as if I lived in a goldfish bowl.” . .. To be suddenly the object of general 
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scrutiny is acceptable and may even be pleasant for a few months; thereafter it often 
becomes a burden, and to many individuals a constant source of irritation and confusion. 

There are two distinct elements that give credence to the idea that teacher behavior 
derives in some measure from feelings of minority group membership: first, low status 
in a given hierarchy where high status is desired, and, second, conspicuousness above 
that of the average person. It is suggested that these two factors interfere with the 
teacher’s ability to respond adequately to the professional and personal situations in 
which he finds himself. 


3. “Preparing Teachers for Modern Schools” is an article which appeared in the Feb- 
tuary, 1949, issue of Teachers College Record. The author states that — 


Teaching is a fine art quite as much as a science. Those who enter the profession 
must possess not only a high degree of technical skill and a thorough education in the 
sciences underlying the practices of teaching, but they must be persons qualified to as- 
sume the responsibilities of educational leadership in the communities in which they 
will work. They must be persons who, in addition to sound academic scholarship, have 
that understanding and appreciation of human values that are basic to helping bring 
about needed change in society. 


It is the author’s observation that — 


Not enough persons are entering the field, and many of those who do enter have not 
developed the competence required of today’s teacher. This dual problem suggests 
three basic factors that need to be considered by those charged with the responsibility 
of preparing teachers for modern schools. The first has to do with increasing the number 
of young people who are interested in entering the teaching profession. To date, primary 
emphasis has been placed on higher salaries and better working conditions as essentials 
in interesting more young people in the profession. While these are important items, 
more important to the young student are experiences and contact with a staff (in the 
teacher-preparing institution) that make teaching an exciting adventure and a challenge 
rather than a routine of responses; that demonstrate a zest for service in a profession 
so crucial to our society. 

The second factor has to do with the responsibility of the profession to work with 
young men and women who give promise of becoming the kinds of teachers needed 
for modern schools. Significant as it is to have a sufficient number of teachers to guide 
children and youth, more important to our schools are teachers able and willing to act 
in terms of reasoned values rather than in terms of patterned behavior, teachers able 
to bring about needed change in nonfunctional and outworn curriculum practices. 

The third factor grows out of the second and has to do with the selective process 
itself. Promise of developing many of the needed qualities cannot be determined at the 
time of admission. Selective admission is only a first step in a continuous process of 
“selective promotion and selective re-direction.” To this end, both the curriculum and 
the program of student guidance are essential in selecting those who shall prepare for 
teaching. 

In commenting on closing the gap between pre-service and in-service training, the writer 
makes the following significant contribution: 


To be truly effective, this process of continuous growth should be a co-operative one 
in which the teacher, the college, and the “field” work together. The college may con- 
tribute through both its initial and its continuing placement policy, through follow-up 
services in the field and making available the resources of the college, through studying 
the problems of its graduates (with the graduates and with those who work with them) 
and using the results of such study in revising its program. The local school system 
may help by providing in-service education based upon the needs and special interests 
and competencies of the young teacher. The program is one of stimulating the creative 
energies of the teacher by making educational resources available, by working co- 
operatively on problems of common concern, by seeing the teacher as a total organism, 
and by helping him to know and share in a rich personal and community life as well 
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as in effective professional activities. The teacher, too, has an important part to play. 
As an active agent in his self-education he shares his experiences with his colleagues, 
turning to appropriate persons in the field and at the college for continuing help and 
guidance — co-workers acting together in the interests of children and youth. 


4. “Workshops Go to the Teacher” by Willard J. Brandt is an article which appeared 
in the March, 1949, issue of the Elementary School Journal. It is a description of work- 
shop activities sponsored by school superintendents and the staff of State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee. The program started with a six-week workshop conducted in one of the rural 
schools. This plan was abandoned in favor of conducting similar activities on or near the 
campus of State Teachers College. This in tur was dropped, and a program of “mobile” 
two-week workshops was adopted. Books and other essential portable materials were moved 
from place to place. Each morning was devoted to discussions, individual and group 
projects, demonstrations, and participation. In the afternoon, lectures were heard on pro- 
fessional problems. 

5. In the November, 1948, issue of the Journal of Educational Research, a study by 
Florence Heisler appeared on “A Comparison Between Those Elementary School Children 
Who Attend Moving Pictures, Read Comic Books, and Listen to Serial Radio Programs 
to an Excess with Those Who Indulge in These Activities Seldom or Not at All.” The 
basic conclusion is “no significant differences.” 

6. An address on “The Three R’s of Higher Education” by James H. Halsey appeared 
in the Oct. 15, 1948, issue of Vital Speeches. President Halsey of the University of Bridge- 
port elaborates on the following concepts: 

The three R’s of higher education are, or should be, reason, resourcefulness, and 


responsibility. 
Reason, the first of these three R’s of higher education, means to think rationally, 
to make decisions, and to pass judgment. ... The ability to reason is the first and most 


important goal of a college education. 

Reason is really dependent on the second one, resourcefulness. To be resourceful, 
one needs to know where and how to get the information or materials he needs to meet 
various situations, and then he needs the ability and the will to put these resources to 
work to solve the situations. 

The third of these three R’s of higher education is responsibility. .. . The elementary 
kind of responsibility which everyone should have regardless of his education is personal 
responsibility. This is the trait which makes one dependable, reliable, and honest. This 
personal responsibility is the characteristic which makes one willing to solve his own 
problems and willing to accept the consequences for his own actions. . . . For those of 
us who have the advantages of a college education there is an even higher sense of 
responsibility for which we must strive. Not only must we be responsible to and for 
ourselves, but we must be responsible to and for our fellow men and for society. We 
must not only accept the duties and obligations which are thrust upon us by our families 
and our work, but we must assume and seek burdens which we could avoid. We must 
accept positions of leadership, not for purely selfish ends, but for the benefit of our 
fellow men and our communities. H.G 
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